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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHODERS! 





THE U. S&S CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 


AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


tr" «Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their Y seem over their 
slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; tho second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slayes—an en- 
oo" positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
clivered from Sinai; and thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal operation 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, in the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’ —Joun Quincy Apams. 
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netuge of Oppression: 


vam the London Inquirer of Feb. 17. 
i 


Ed 
{ regard nearly everything which you have 
r paper of the 3rd instant, under the 
«an Slavery and its Opponents,’ as being 
ous, eitrer in premises or conclu- 
in some cases, m™ both. To begin with 
» sww—~ The question of the Abo- 

n Slavery is the greatest political 
tated in the world” Ideny that it 
question at all; and if it be one, it is 
‘the greatest.” You say— Mighty 

“<till the Slave Power in America, it is 

bly ut ding ?—now, how a thing can be firm 
tthe same time, Leannot exactly per- 
‘All the great battles of freedom 
by hot and active combatants,’ I think 
+ of such battles have been won by 
‘udicious ones. You state-—* That Ameri- 
the most gigantic national crime, and 
+ pernicious social evil that exists, or has ever 
oanest civilized men.” I hold that the .4f- 

_ wM Trade was a much greater and more per- 
‘Moreover, you say, ‘it is anevil of 

and was, until quite recently, 

ving strenoth’” deny that it is of grow- 
nitude ; but as | cannot be expected to prove 

I respectfully ask you to prove the affirm- 
you say — The Slavery of Pales- 
Greece, and of Rome, the serfdom of West- 
nthe middle ages, or of Eastern Europe 

nt day, have none of them been attended 
constant, all-pervading cruelty, that _re- 


-tion of exhausting labor, that jealous 





won 


s ry 1s 


mitude, 


Acvain: 


1 of all intellectual and spiritual life in the 
1 we see produced by the thirst of gain, 


irof insurrection in the Slave States of 
Now the whole of this paragraph is con- 
ind facet. He must have read history 
effect, who holds slavery as it exists in 
tes of the Union, to have even a 

demoralising, debasing, cruel, and- op- 

ve effects whichthe slavery of Greece and of 
Rome, and the serfdom of Europe, either Western or 
n, produced, or may still be producing. I deny, 

vo. without reservation, hesitation, or qualifica- 
J|-pervading cruelty, or the exacting of 

r labor, or the suppression of all intellec- 

| spiritual life in the slave,’ prevails in the Slave 
‘America, Individual cases may be found 

| be abused—he who has the power to 
: will oceasionally oppress; but I fearlessly 

t. that cases of cruelty, and over-taxing with la- 

of the denial of intellectual and spiritual im- 

it to the Slave, do not exist in America to 

tenth of the extent that they do in England to- 
sardthe free white man. I deny that the ‘chief 
ntal power of the Slave States is openly and 

y enlisted inthe defence of slavery? and 
that ‘the successors of the men who signed the De- 
iration of Independence, form parties, chose magis- 

t vtke wars, and seize upon the territories of 
ghboring States, in order to extend, consolidate, 

| establish forever, the system of slavery” Where 

e the proofs that such is the case? Let us have 
ts, dates, and circumstances—something tangible 
reason about: until we have, we can do nothing 
ire than contradict the assertion. That there is a 
ejudice against color, I do not deny—that it is an 
ireasonable and unnatural prejudice, 1 do deny; 
1 1 have no fear of being contradicted by any one 
as had fair means of coming to an accurate 
clusion. But what, Mr. Editor, do you intend to 

t isthe ertent of this prejudice? in what way 

t Do not deal so much in generali- 


to trath 


sout n st 


ties; come to particulars, It is an assertion which 
cnnot be supported— that in the more enlightened 
iorally-advanced parts of the Union, the child 


} 


drinks in with its mother’s milk dislike and con- 
tempt for the Negro,’ 
we read Mr, Hinck’s letter over very carefully, 
le in opinion with almost every sentiment 
ses; he speaks from knowledge, acquired 
nga visit to the States, I wish that others would 
te,and not speak so decidedly upon the sub- 
until they have had the same chance to speak 





: you say, ‘the internal Slave-trade is al- 
cruel, quite as immoral, and, in its incidents, 
e disgusting, than the man-stealing of the 
n coast.’ What! is there anything, even in the 
ed and often altogether false statements of 
’ \bolitionists of the Garrison school, half so ‘ cru- 
‘ the horrors and sufferings of the Middle Pas- 
‘immoral’ to transfer a slave from 
person to another, as to plunge an additional hu- 
tan being into slavery ? Is there anything so dis- 
(ing in the internal Slave-trade, asthe keeping 
sand strifes among the African tribes, that the 
ken by the victorious party may be sold in- 
We cannot understand such reasoning. 
il you have the goodness to point ont the chapter 
*\) soction of the Constitution of the United States, 
which gives Congress the power, which you say it has, 
‘uppress the internal Slave-trade? 1 have studied 
‘ Constitution rather attentively, but do not rec- 
Lanyv clause which bestows such a power, 
l agree with you, Mr. Editor, in the belief, ‘that it 
Probable Slavery will be excluded from the vast 
recently acquired from Mexico.” I never 
it tant it would be established there. I am glad 
ie with you in one respect at least. 
w, let me assure you, that Iam no advocate 
I depreeate it, and its consequences, as 
! as you or any one can do, and I would advo- 
'd assist to the utmost of my power, any judi- 
and practical means of extirpating it. Aboli- 
nisin, as preached and practised both here and in 
' United States, is not such a means. I do not 
‘ite to say that Slavery has been lengthened in 
‘ation, and increased in its severities, by ‘ hot 
active’ preachers of abolitionism: nor is the cause 
truth and right helped on its onward course, by 
“1 zeal without knowledge, as, I must be allowed 


‘iy, you have exhibited in the article which has 
used these comments, 


y ‘knowledge’ of Slavery has been increased, I 
ust, by twenty-six years residence in a Slave State 
the Union; whilst I hope that my ‘zea? in the 
of human rights, and the emancipation of the 
ve, has not been diminished by my having done so, 
Wish fi rT justice to be done to the Slaveholder as well 
‘tothe Slave. I wish it to be remembered that the 
‘oduetion of Slavery into America was not the 
‘ork of Americans, and that ever since that country 
"as been free and independent,-she has done every- 
‘ung in her power to diminish the evil, and to better 
:® condition of the Slave ;—and, lastly, I wish it to 
“_ Femembered that the United States abolished the 
a Slave trade even before Great Britain did. 
. Aw American Citizen. 
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“avery 
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toke Newington, 
Feb. 5th, 1849, 











FREE SOIL MAP. 
sig Newbern, (N. C.) Republican, in a notice of 
‘ewis's Free Soil, Slavery, and Territorial Map,’ 
ursts forth in the following ludicrous strain :— 


And this map is recommended to notice b 
ribune! it isindeed a matterto draw ek can 
ndignation, when so base an insult—so gross a car- 
‘sature upon one portion of the States is publicly 
ommended by a leading newspaper of another. 
‘ya ei endurance will soon cease to be a virtue, 
‘t this foul spirit of abolitionism is to mix itself 
with all our associations with that section,’ * 


T) 


Sclections. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND CLERGY. 


[¥ A great outcry is frequently raised against the 
anti-slavery ‘ Come-outers,’ as ‘ slanderers, ‘ infidels,’ 
&e. &e., on account of the alleged severity and injus- 
tice of their charges against the American church and 
clergy, implicating them deeply in the guilt of slavery. 
Now let all those who are disposed to join in this out- 
ery read the following speech made by no less a per- 
sonage than the Rev. Dr. Morrison, in the World's 
Anti-Slavery Convention, held in London in June, 
1840. Is Dr. M. also a slanderer and an infidel? If 
not, why not? Mark what he alleges ! 








I confess, Sir, I feel a peculiar interest in the pres- 
ent Convention in its relationto America, Most sor- 
ry am I, that that country, with all her intellectual, 
moral, and Christian resources, should have exposed 
herself to such animadversions as have been levelled 
at her during the course of our proceedings, and which, 
it is probable, she may yet be further subjected to, 
before this Convention shall break up. 1 firmly be- 
lieve, that America is the main pillar which now up- 
holds slavery throughout the world ; and, I believe al- 
so that the main pillar of slavery in that country, both 
as regards the slaveholding principle, and the de- 
testable prejudice against persons of color, is the su- 
pineness, the guilty supineness, and the truckling, 
time-serving conduct of her Christian ministers, who 
do not boldly lift up their voices against those great 
and crying abominations. I am bold to say, that I 
have not met halfa dozen ministers of the gospel 
from America, of any denomimation, who could bear 
to be catechised before an Anti-Slavery Convention. 
[ was once arguing with one of these ministers, a man 
of great respectability, about the prejudices of the 
Americans in reference to persons of color, the aris- 
tocracy of skin, as it has been happily termed; and 
what was his answer? Instead of replying to me, 
he turned round to my wife, and said, * Madam, how 
would you like to have your daughter married to a 
black man? Why, Sir, we were not then arguing 
about whether we should prefer such and such per- 
sons to be our most intimate companions for life ; but 
whether they should be allowed to mingle in the 
same society ; whether they should sit together in 
the same Christian congregation; whether they 
should associate round the table of the same common 
Lord. But this was the common-place, flippant, and 
I must say, vulgar way, in which a man of eminent 
talent answered so importanta question. I met with 
another minister from America, an Episcopalian. | 
asked him, if he was sound upon the subject of sla- 
very? He scouted the very idea of having any 
leaning to such anabomination. But when I pressed 
him a little further, and teased him with my anti-sla- 
very catechism, I found him unsound to the heart’s 
core. I pleaded with him as a Christian minister, 
against keeping a whole race of people in a state of 
depression, because of the color of theirskin. ‘ Pray, 
Sir, said he, somewhat angrily, ‘have you ever smeit 
them? I replied, that certainly I had not; but that 
if ever a time should arrive, when a struggle should 
ensue between my nose.and my conscience, I hoped 
to give my decision on the side of conscience. For 
my own part, Sir, [ am not disposed to hold fellow- 








ship with professed ministers of the Holy Redeemer, 
whom I do not believe to be honest and upright on 
the subject of slavery, I have met with some Amer- 
icans, who have avowed themselves very sound upon 
these points, hut who have, by some circumstance or 
other, speedily betrayed their insincerity. 1 remem- 
ber one very distinguished man who got up at a meet- 
ing which I attended, and delivered a most eloquent 
speech against slavery. I knew, however, that he 
acted a cautious part in his own country ; and when 
he sat down, I asked him, ‘ Pray, Sir, have you ever 
preached a sermon against slavery in your own con- 
gregation?” He was taken by surprise. ‘QO, said 
he, * that in our country is a very delicate subject ; 
and I cannot say that I have done so.’ All his for- 
mer eloquence against slavery, of course, went for 
nothing. I honor the man who is faithful to the 
truth, who acts up to his full convictions : but if ever 
the system of slavery is to be broken down and de- 
molished in America, if all the evils which arise out 
of that accursed system are to be annihilated, I be- 
lieve it must have the general and united influence of 
the Christian pulpit exerted against it. And Ido not 
exclude your sort of pulpit influence, Mr. Cuarnman, 
for I believe that the more silent but persuasive ad- 
dresses of the Society of Friends will have great 
weight in this struggle. But if ministers will stand 
aloof from the struggle, or if they remain half-heart- 
ed, if they make no effort, no sacrifice to liberate their 
brethren in bondage, the cause will not gain that as- 
cendency which its importance demands. J believe 
solemnly, that there isa crisis fast approaching, when 
this tume-serving conduct will cause many to sink in 
public esteem, and will expose them to the just scorn 
and derision of mankind. Evangelical ministers in 
America are acting a part very different from that 
which was acted by the same class in this country, in 
the great anti-slavery contest. What should we have 
done if our hearts had failed, if ministers had not 
come forward, and boldly denounced a system so of- 
fensive to God, so ruinous toman? We should have 
failed to achieve that victory, over which we now re- 
joice, and should have exposed ourselves to the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. Our great politicians 
moved it, it is true; but they were impelled by the 
stern and resolute voice of the religious community, 
demanding freedom for the slave, and by the minis- 
ters of religion, who ceased not to denounce the cry- 
ing sin against God, It was thus, by the blessing of 
the God of mercy, that our victory was achieved ; 
and it is thus that the moral sentiment must be en- 
gendered in America, which is to deliver her from 
the shame and iniquity of slavery. Icould not with- 
hold the expression of these sentiments. 1 hope I 
shall not be considered harsh or unkind by those men 
whom I have received to my home and my heart, be- 
cause I have thus expressed myself. I could notsay 
less than I have said. It is my conviction that they 
ought not to trim, or to withhold the truth, merely 
because they have some slaveholders in their con- 
gregations, I believe slave holding to be a heavy 
crime ; and though, doubtless, there is a great diver- 
sity in the mode of carryingon the system, in its best 
and mildest form, it is tainted with deep criminality. 
These are my sentiments; and if my American 
brethren are offended by their free expression, I can- 
not help it. I am sorry to hear, from Mr. Lester, 
that Dr, Cox is not so sound a convert as I had been 
led to think him. It was my honor, as I had hoped, 
and still hope, to have succeeded in convincing him 
of the sin of slavery against God. He confessed that 
I had disturbed his conscience; and when he re- 
turned to America, he endured great odium and per- 
secution for the cause. The mob attempted to pull 
down his chapel; and I hold in my ion the 
plate of his door, which the mob battered and hacked 
to pieces in their fury against anti-slavery principles. 
We have mobs in England, but not such mobs as 
those in America. ‘The Americans boast of their 
constitution: but I like my own much better. I con- 
clude by wr that the men of God in America 
must come fo in this cause; if they do not make 
sacrifices to put an end to this unrighteous system, 
they will be found guilty of all its evils. I not pre- 
tend to prophecy; but if they will keep back the 
truth ; if they will pander to the system which puts 
ers into their coffers ; if they will by any means up- 

ld a system of cruelty and injustice in this age of 
increasing li I tell America plainly, that she wil 
not be j will be 





as 
been favored with equal light. I believe that there 


the nations who have not} 


was a time in this country when the crime of slave- 
holding was comparatively small, because we had 
not received full light upon the subject. But I be- 
lieve that a thunder-storm was gathering over our 
heads, and that if we had not shaken the incubus from 
us as we did, that storm would have burst upon our 
devoted heads. And I tell America, with all her 
boast of freedom, with all her republican pride, that if 
she does not quickly bestir herself, she will find sla- 
very to be a mill-stone hung about her neck, which 
will cause her to sink beneath the wave of pending 
national judgment. Far, far better would it be for 
the North to give up her relation with the South, by 
which relation a system is upheld, which is most ne- 
farious in the eyes of God and good men; than to re- 
tain her connexion, and with it, her slaveholding 
spirit and institutions. We recommend no resort to 
physical force; but let us diligently work the system 
of moral means, and do all we can to look slavery 
out of countenance. 





From the New York Evangelist. 


THE NEW YORE OBSERVER ON SLA- 
VER 


Mr. Eprror— My remarks in the Evangelist of the 
15th ult. have received more attention ‘ in some quar- 
ters’ than I could have had the vanity to expect. The 
Observer is out again in laudation of ‘ our Southern 
brethren, and in defence of its own figures. AsI 
said before, so say I now, ‘ Due honor to the men who 
for conscience sake have given liberty to their slaves ? 
—but no more now, than before, am I satisfied with 
the Observer’s arithmetic. Ido humbly conceive it 
has made a bad matter worse. Let us look at a point 
or two:— 

1, The Observer admits, as I supposed it must, 
that ‘many if not most of the 215,000 free blacks in 
the South were born free’ But it still holds to the 
fairness of including in the amount of sacrifice made 
when a number of slaves are emancipated, the mar- 
ket value ofall their descendants. It sagely says, ‘If 
the parents had not been emancipated, the children 
would have been slaves.’ Yes, indeed—that is some- 
thing to be thought of. A poor man called on me 
not long since, for aid in replacing a serviceable 
horse he had lost. Had I been, as I am not, a rich 
man, I might possibly have been moved to relieve my 
needy neighbor at once, to give him a horse from my 
own stable. Due thanks he would doubtless have 
rendered, as he led away the valued gift ;—but sup- 
pose, after a little meditation, he had returned again. 
‘TI have come, kind sir, to express again my gratitude 
for the noble animals you gave me. * Animals— 
animals !—you mistake; it was but one you received.’ 
‘ Ah, sir, so I thought, in my simplicity, when I left 
you; but taking up since that excellent print, the 
New York Observer, I read in it a very nice and sat- 
isfactory calculation on eleemosynary matters, which 
has quite changed my views. I set myself to reck- 
oning the number of descendants that one animal 
would have; and I find that, making all reasonable 
allowances, it would not be less, even during your 
natural life, than 50! All these, ‘ifthe parent had 
not been emancipated’ by your liberality, might have 
been your beasts ofburden. Whata pecuniary ‘ sac- 
rifice!? Atthe ‘moderate estimate,’ of $100 each, 
they would have amounted to $5000! How, on the 
Observer’s plan, could such reasoning be resisted ? 
True, there was but one horse in esse, but were there 
not 49 in posse? 

The Observer multiplies its defences. ‘If A.,’ it 
asks, ‘ gives $10,000 to acharitable institution, and 
B. at the same time, puts $10,000 at interest, and 
when it has doubled by accumulation, gives $20,000 
to the same institution, is B. a greater benefactor than 
A.? That is to say, you must include in the amount 
of any donation a man makes, the interest on the sum 
he actually pays out, for 1 know not how long a pe- 
riod of time—to the end of his life at least, if not of 
the world! This is charity on an entirely new plan ; 
this is, indeed, munificence ‘made easy.” A man 
gives to-day $10 to the missionary cause—it is so put 
down—and a meagre contribution for his means it may 
be deemed. But let no one judge him severely—let 
not his own conscience be disturbed. Estimating the 
remainder of his life at thirty years, his gift at com- 
pound interest amounts to some 80 dollars, All this 
is a ‘voluntary sacrifice’ to the cause of benevolence ; 
and the man who thirty years hence shall give out- 
right 80 dollars, will, according to the Observer's 
logic, have given no more than he! I think of noth- 
ing that will better illustrate this sort of benevolence, 
than a story I lately heard of a worthy, but as many 
think somewhat penurious man. He was somehow 
moved, at a particular juncture, to make quite a large 
donation to one of our charitable societies, say £500. 
IIe was doubtless duly commended; and as each 
subsequent year came round, it was natural to expect 
he would continue his beriefactions. But the annual 
application was met by the remark that he had lately 
given $30 to the object presented. Where or when, 
he said not; but the secret at length came out. 
This $30 which he considered himself as giving was 
the yearly interest on the old #500 donation! I was 
quite disposed, when I heard this story, to count it a 
fabrication ; but since I read the Observer’s reason- 
ings, it has seemed more credible. 

2. Not wholly satisfied, it would seem, with pre- 
ceding arguments, the Observer resorts to another 
position. It remarks, that ‘If in the free black popu- 
lation taken by itself, the number of deaths exceed 
the number of births, as some maintain, and as we 
know to be the fact in some large districts of our 
country, the 215,000 free Southern blacks in the cen- 
sus of 1840, would indicate that there had been more 
than 215,000 voluntary emancipations.’ But whatev- 
er ‘some maintain,’ and whatever may be the fact in 
some districts, it has the candor to admit that, on the 
whole, ‘ there is a small excess of births” Be it on- 
ly a small excess , and little help does the Observer’s 
position get. A very stall yearly excess would soon 
make a great disparity between the number set free, 
and the number of their living descendants. Our 
friends understand too well the laws of arithmetical 
progression not to know this. 

3. There is yet another aspect of the Observer's 
argument. JI am concerned rather with positive state- 
ments, than comparative views, But take the com- 
parison instituted. In estimating the ‘ voluntary sac- 
rifice’ of ‘ our Southern brethren,’ the descendants of 
emancipated slaves, we have seen, are included. 
But why not make the same estimate in regard to the 
‘ yoluntary sacrifice’ of our British brethren? ‘It is 
a poor rule that wiil not work both ways. On the in- 
terest principle advocated by the Observer, the 
100,000,000 paid by Britain for the emancipation of 
the West India negroes, would by this time amount 
to some $250,000,000. But nothing is said of inter- 
est, or lineal descendants, on the British side. Tru- 
ly, ‘the legs of the lame are not equal.’ And just 
this fault pertains to the $10,000 calculation noted 
above. Again, I say, ‘our friends must review their 
figures.’ Nor is the matter much = by their 
dernier resort,a ‘moral’ estimate. How far ‘ our 
Southern slaveholders’ resemble ‘the poor widow, 
would be more appereet could we determine how 
many slaves they have actually set free—in respect 
to how many of these, instead of impinging at all upon 
their ‘living, they have exercised only a testamenta- 

or post mortem charity—and a number of other 
thin not now quite evident. As to the lowliness of 

ind wherewith, it is all Southern emancipa- 
tions have been effected, it requires nicer glasses 
than I possess, and nicer balances than it seems to 





me the Observer can command, to make this a very 
available element inthe calculation. 

But enou i than was needful. 
It is painful to see a so intelli able and 
accurate on most reaching on this such lame 

conclusions. are spot 
on so fair a disc. é 


SPEECH OF MR. WILMOT OP PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

[In the U. S. House of Representatives, a few 

days before the final adjournment— 


Mr. Wilmot requested that his friend from Michi- 
gan |Mr. McClelland] would yield the floor, to ena- 
ble him to make a brief statement, which he felt was 
called for from him at this time. ‘This request being 
granted, upon the condition that only a few moments 
of time should be occupied, Mr. Wilmot proceeded 
to#ar— 

That, while listening to an interesting debate in 
the Senate, he had been informed that a gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Stephens,] in the course of re- 
marks to this Committee, had referred to him, in con- 
nection with expressions or declarations of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. He regretted that the 
gentleman from Georgia hed made any reference or 
allusion to the subject whatever, because he was sat- 
isfied that no good could come from it. He had had 
no conversation with the gentleman from Goorgia 
during the present session ; indeed, he was not aware 
that a word had passed between them, and therefore 
there could have been no concert in giving publicity 
to the matter about which he desired to ee 

Duriag the second session of the preceding Con- 
gress, | had a conversation with the President, upon 
the sub,ect of the Proviso, which I had offered at the 
previous session, in connection with an appropria- 
tion which he desired should be made, to enable him 
to conclude a peace with Mexico. It was previous 
to the ‘introduction of the Three Million bill, but in 
anticipation of such a measure, which he was ex- 
tremely anxious should pass. The President cither 
sent for me, or I had called upon him, and he ex- 
pressed a desire that [ should call again, naming the 
time, when he could have an opportunity of convers- 
ing with me without interruption. I called in -pur- 
suance of his reqnest—it was in the evening. The 
President said that the Proviso was giving hun great 
trouble and embarrassment ; and, if insisted upon as 
an amendment to an appropriation bill, would present 
a serious obstacle in the way of consummuting a 
peace. He said that he had no doubt of his ability 
to negotiate an early peace, and nameda day not 
distant, within which he could bring about such a 
result, provided he could obtain from Congress the 
necessaly money appropriation, unrestricted and un- 
clogged with any conditions. I presumed to ques- 
tion the efficacy of an appropriation in bringing about 
so desireble a result; and expressed my apprelen- 
sion that an appropriation, such as he desired, would 
arouse the jealousy of the Mexican people, and cause 
them to distrust the integrity of their own rulers. 
He ansvered me very properly, by saying that he 
was much better informed as to the state of affairs in 
Mexico than I possibly could be; spoke of having 
confidential agents in Mexico, who kept him fully in- 
formed as to the movements and temper of the gov- 
ernment there. [assured the President that I had 
no wish to embarrass his Adminjstration in any re- 
spect, much less, in a matter so important as the ma- 
king of an early peace. I said that, so far as I was 
concerned, I would be just as well satisfied with the 
expression of Congress in any other form, as with the 
Proviso; that all I desired was to obtain the declara- 
tion of Congress, in an authoritative form, that sla- 
very should forever be excluded froin all territory 
that we might acquire from Mexico; and that, I 
doubted not, such was the feeling of others who had 
favored the movement. I suggested, in the course 
of the conversation, the introduction of a joint resolu- 
tion, declaring this principle, and said that I would 
be satisfied with it in that form. The President 
said, substantially, and [I think almost literally, ‘ Mr. 
Wilmot, bring it forward in that form; I assure you 
that such a declaration would not be unpopular in 
Mississippi ’"—I marked particularly that he did not 
name his own State, and supposed, which I have no 
doubt was his intention, that he intended to present 
an example where the slave interest was stronger 
than in Tennessee. He further said, ‘that he had 
been brought up surrounded with this institution 
(slavery}—that all his habits and associations were 
connected with it; but,’ said he, with a good deal of 
earnestness of manner, ‘I do rot desire to see it ex- 
tended one foot beyond its present limits’—that he 
was conscious that it could not be done without en- 
dangering the peace and safety of the Union. 

On my return to my lodgings, I drafted a resolu- 
tion in accordance with the suggestion I had made, 
but upon consultation with friends of more legislative 
experience than myself, (never before having been a 
member of a legislative body,) 1 became fully satis- 
fied that any attempt to get through Congress such 
a resolution would be idle, and therefore abandoned 


I informed the gentleman from South Carolina, im- 
mediately in front of me, [Mr. Woodward,] of this 
conversation, a few days after it occurred. He spoke 
of it as a matter of interest and importance to his 
constituents, and asked me if I had any objections to 
its being made public. I understood him to desire, 
in some way, to give publicity to the President’s dec- 
larations to me, touching the extension of slavery. I 
desired that he should not give publicity to the mat- 
ter; not that the conversation was of a confidential 
character, further than the nature of it, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it, would imply confidence— 
but I did not wish that my conversations with the 
President should be made topics of public discus- 
sion, either here or through the Press of the country. 

Sometime during the last session, in conversation 
with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Stephens,] or 
with others in his presence, I related the matter, 
substantially as | have now given it. 

The gentleman has alluded to it on this floor, in a 
manner to cal] for somenotice from me. I repeat 
my regret that he thought proper to do so, because I 
can see no good that can possibly result from it. In 
so far as ie: responsibility may attach to me in con- 
sequence, I have no regrets. Before God, I have 
stated substantially the declarations of the President 
to me, without, however, entering into all the details 
of the conversation. 





JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


John C. Calhoun is one of the greatest men of the 
world. We can never think of him without regret, 
and even melancholy. ‘That a man designed for no 
less field than the Universe, should be hemmed in 
by the geographical limits of South Carolina, or at 
most, the boundaries of the slave States, is incompre- 
hensible, anda subject of regret for universal man. 
That a wind of the most comprehensive powers, of 
iron‘logic, and the most profound research, should 
escape from its true mission, and waste itself amidst 
the narrow, diabolical and blasting influences of sla- 
ie a fact at which the world should be hung in 
wee 


How has this appalling and mournful state been 
brought about? It is the effect of sect, one of the 
greatest abominations of the earth, one of the princi- 
pal barriers to with which truth has to con- 
tend: and inthis instsnce blackened by the infernal 
curse of , which withers and desolates all 
that it reaches. Sects, for what object soever formed, 
whether on a smal] scale or national, are invariably 
the same. Patriotism, which has been extolled by 
the loftiest intellects of the world, is, on close inspec- 
tion, in the eye of Christianity and Universal Broth- 
echo: Geugind Wako & tasee narrow vice, totally un- 
worthy of the sublime Paar hac a which were 
designed to take a stand high all the mists of 
even national sectarianism, and to ¢ 
entire family of man as one entire fraternity. A man 

cireumstances over which he had 
ithin the limits ofa certain na- 
therefore, why he 





n of the world better than the 





rest; fight for it as patriotism decrees? And, as a 
consequence, either hate or disparage the rest of the 
world? Suppose two brothers, born in a house cut 
in twain by the boundary line between the United 
States and Great Britain; one, of consequence, is an 
Englishman, bound to love his country ; the other ar 
American, equally bound to serve his country; and 
each is bound to fight for his own country against the 
other incase of war. If by the merest accident, their 
parents had swapped apartments a few hours before 
their births, their patriotic positions would have been 
reversed. What nonsense! It will not bear the 
first ray of reason. Under this rule, if General Wash- 
ington had been born within the Canada line, he 
would have been bound to have fought the battles 
of‘old England—and would he not have done so ? 

This is the curse, this is the blight, which, coupled 
with the benumbing effects of slavery, has prostrated 
the stupendous intellect of John C. Calhoun. This 
is the blasting Sirocco which is passing over the green 
fields of the earth, searing them as with a hot iron. 

We have recently read, and with admiration, Mr. 
Calhoun’s address to the Slave States. No new 
point is brought forth, for what could remain that is 
new upon such a subject, which more or less has en- 
gaged the attention of the best minds since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution ; and which has, of late, as- 
sumed an importance paramount to all other ques- 
tions, and which will, probably, be the hinge on which 
will turn the Presidential election of 1852. But, al- 
though there is nothing new, the arguments are ar- 
ranged and locked together by the unsurpassed pow- 
er of the author, presenting, in our opinion, consider- 
ered politically, a barrier that it is impossible to bat- 
ter down. Mr, Calhoun, standing with no deeper 
foundation than the Constitution, is invulnerable. 
His argument is entire; and, to sustain some of his 
positions, he cites Judge Story and others. The 
whole matter is ina nutshell. Slavery is in the Con- 
stitution, and to maintain that instrument inviolate, it 
must be followed over territories and elsewhere, leav- 
ing its black and poisonous tread wherever it goes. 
There is one remedy. It isto amend the Constitu- 
tion as provided for by that instrument, and this will 
be the ultimate action of the friends of freedom. Mr. 
Calhoun glances at this remedy, and appears to dread 
it. He knows that the South can say nothing against 
the exercise cfa right, about which there can be no 
dispute. The sooner the friends of freedom do adopt 
this method for the abolition of slavery, the sooner will 
their object be attained; but slevery laughs to scorn 
the cry of ‘ No Union with Slaveholders,’ and the hair- 
splitting ergument of the Spoonerites that ‘the Con- 
stitution is an anti-slavery instrument.’ 

Before dismissing this subject, we must indulge in 
a single remark upon the glorious position John C. 
Calhoun would have occupied, if he had discarded the 
sectional character of the politician, and sunk it in 
the nobility of his manhood. If he had planted him- 
self on the eternal principles of truth and justice, 
which look upon constitutions es parchment, and, in 
obedience to Heaven’s mandate, had arraigned the 
slaveholders and tyrants of the world before the bar 
of public opinion, with his mighty mind he would 
have commanded the veneration of his own age, and 
gone down to posterity with the blessings of millions 
of Free Men resting on his head.—[Nantucket Mir- 
ror. 





From the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
A WORD TO DISUNIONISTS. 
Mr. Pieasant, Ohio, Dec. 4th, 1848. 

‘Truth is mighty, and will prevail.’ This is an 
old adage, and I believe experience has proved it to 
be atrue one. Let Disunionists remember it. Re- 
member that truth is with us. Victory must crown 
our efforts, if we but persevere. Never were the 
signs in the political heavens, more propitious of a 
‘better time coming.’ The dark night of Oppression 
is waning—the dawn of Freedom is becoming appa- 
rent. O then! let us hasten the time—let us hasten 
the period when all men shall be free—when one uni- 
versal shout of liberty shall ascend to the heavens! 
But the work must commence at home. On our own 
country rests the deepest, blackest curse! The pub- 
lic mind has just been much agitated; but the peo- 
ple are now calmly witnessing a bloody human flesh- 
monger take the helm of government. Now then is 
the time, ye lovers of Liberty, to be up and doing! 
Now, 

—‘ On the Nation’s naked heart 
Scatter the living coals of truth.’ 

I know there is a latent spark of Liberty, glowing 
within the breasts of my fellow-countrymen, that 
can easily be fanned into a flame that will not die, 
but will spread and increase, until it consumes every 
vestige of oppression in the land. Disunionists, will 
you not kindle this lame ? Will you sit supinely with- 
out making an effort ?—prove so recreant to liberty, 
as not to seize upon this glorious opportunity of 
doing so much for down-trodden humanity? Then 
yally around our glorious banner, ‘No Union wit 
Stavenotpers!!’ This is the handwriting upon 
the wall, that shall cause the knees of the American 
Belshazzar to smite together in terror, and fill with 
dismay those who worship at his shrine. 

Let the people once know and understand the po- 
sition which Disunionists occupy, and they will flock 
to our standard by thousands. I find a very preva- 
Jent belief, that we discard all human governments ; 
which operates much against us, Let the people be 
undeceived in this matter—let them know that we 
are in favor of civil government, but a free one—one 
that will establish the freedom of all men on a firm 
and sure foundation. 

Yes, we must triumph. Truth, that faithful moni- 
tor, points us to an easy victory. Marshalled as we 
will be on the side of right, victory must be ours. 
Our Fathers committed a fatal error in permitting 
Slavery to be engrafted into the Constitution. Yet 
they were opposed to its existence. I believe that 
the majority thought and anxiously wished that it 
might be abolished. Could they now speak frem their 
graves, they would bid us God speed in this glorious 
work. ‘Then letus not be idle; but do the work that 
they left undone. Patriotism calls upon us. If we 
love our country—if we would not have her a scoff 
and a by-word to surrounding nations—if we would 
elevate her to respectability and influence—if we 
would make her indeed the ‘land of the free and the 
home of the brave,’—in truth, a ‘Model Republic,’ 
then dissolve the Union. Humanity, as she weeps 
over those victims of oppression—as she beholds them 
borne down, and trodden under foot by the ‘ iron hoof 
of despotism, cries out, Dissonve tur Union! 
Christianity commands us, if we love her—if we would 
extend her benign influence, to DISSOLVE THE 
UNION, 

Then let us unfurl the banner of Liberty, while on 
its ample folds let there stand forth in bold relief, this 
inscription—‘ Vo Union with Slaveholders” While, 
as our motto, we adopt that of regenerate France, 


Literty, Bovality, Frateraity. 
da ye? W. NEWPORT. 





Tre Proviso 1x Wisconsin. 
the Wisconsin room A ate the Wilmot Proviso 
Instructions by a vote of 37 to 1. On Tuesday, the 20th 
ult., additional resolutions were in the As- 
sembly, by a vote of 25 to 15, i 
Trade in the District, in the very 
Gott’s resolution. In the Senate on Friday, the 
resolutions, as amended, on motion of Senator Boyd, 
were vote of 14 ayes to 2 nays. A 


a 
the | resolution uw elie’ caries pias of tn Siaael re- 


commendi 


deminity to oll who liberate their slaves; and send 
them to the colony. 


PF" Here is a specimen of what is called ‘a God- 
ordained government’! These are ‘the powers that 
be,’ who rule ‘ by the grace of God’! 
Correspondence of the Boston Courier. 
CLOSE OF THE SESSION, 


Wasuineton, March 4th, 1849. 

The session of Congress closed this morning, at 
half-past seven o’clock, after a stormy and tempestu- 
ous sitting, extending through the whole night. 1 
left at one o’clock, A. M., that hour finding me dis- 
posed for rest and sleep. The galleries were even 
then full of ladies and gentlemen. How many staid 
all night till broad day light, besides those whose du- 
ties kept them there, I have not learned. Up to mid- 
night, the whole action of the Honse was a legislative 
scuffle and set-to on the California Government 
amendment, which had been fastened to the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation bill by the Senate. The 
rank Wilmot Proviso men, such as Long John Went- 
worth, Pettit of Indiana, Wilmot, &c. &c., backed 
up by a large foree, were determined that the bill it- 
self, important as it was, and whose failure would se- 
ricusly embarrass the action of the government, should 
wholly fail, before it should pass with the Senate’s 
amendment, — an amendment, which, in providing 
that the President should cause the constitution and 
all necessary laws to be extended to, and executed 
in California, they believed would carry slavery there. 
They fought against it with insensible doggedness 
and determination. The preliminary votes showed, 
in the early part of the evening, that a majority of the 
House were in favor of passing the bill as it came 
from the Senate. Exclamations were heard from Mr. 
Giddings and others, such as ‘We are sold? ‘We 
can’t carry two administrations on our backs, &c. 
There was therefore no other way but to block the 
game, and to be desperate. The feeling was intense 
and fiery. Some of the majority, after seeing how 
the preliminary votes stood, and not knowing how 
great the resources of the minority would prove in 
interposing obstacles, began to chuckle and declare, 
‘We've got these chaps at last” ‘The hair is grow- 
ing short, ‘The pig’s tail is soaped’ ‘They must 
take the dose, and similar elegant exclamations. 
But the sequel proved they reckoned without their 
host. The minority found it was simply a question 
as to whether they could exhaust the night by their 
motions, calls of yeas and nays, speeches, and other 
interruptions to the progress of business. They ad- 
dressed themselves with zeal to this object. Went- 
worth made himself very conspicuous (he can hardly 
do otherwise when he stands up) in moving for calls 
of the House, for tellers, for yeas and nays on sub- 
ordinate motions, and in all such kinds of tactics. 
Pettit moved adjournments, and spoke against time. 
Other gentlemen were busy in the same general line 
of obstruction, The House was in constant uproar. 
Half the members were standing. Ear-shattering 
cries of ‘ Mr. Speaker, eaker, belehed out at short 
intervals in every direction. The Speaker was on 
his feet half the time, deciding, explaming, illustra- 
ting and elucidating points of order, and in putting 
motions. Members grew mad, boisterous and up- 
roarious. The House became atempest. The winds 
howled, the waters were lashed to fury, the storm 
bellowed, the thunder rolled, and the lightning 
flashed. The crammed galleries leaned forward, 
intent on the furious spectacle. 

Fingers were pointed, fists were shaken, threats 
were uttered, and curses were muttered, eyes flashed 
and faces gleamed. In this way, things went on till 
midnight, the house rocking to and fro all the while, 
driven this way and that by the contending hurricanes 
of motions, calls, speeches, interruptions, expostula- 
tions, appeals, demands, and disorders, general and 
particular. Amid all the noise and hurly-burly, one 
could hardly tell what might be going on in any giv- 
en part of the House. Private rows and personal 
altercations could be got up, carried on, and settled, 
before one person in ten would know that anything 
had happened. We saw arms distended, fingers 
shaking, and bundles of fives clenched in fearful 
proximity to Long John’s face Happily, he is one 
story higher than anybody else ; so that, if any hon- 
orable belligerant wished to tweak his knob, visit his 
blinkers, or enter his ivory department, he would 
have to climb up into a chair, or on to a desk, in or- 
der to do it. This gives the Illinois member great 
advantage. He is better off than a ship at sea before 
a gale with a barometer on board. He cannot be 
taken unawares. John looked very much excited, 
and very full of ill blood. He said but little, took 
little or no notice of those wbo threatened him, and 
thrummed his desk with his fingers in wistful agita- 
tion. Happening to look near by his desk, where an 
unusual crowd were standing, we caught a glimpse 
of a couple of gray heads bobbing about, and direct- 
ly saw one of them hustled down the aisle towards 
the area, his arms seeming to be held in constraint by 
several friends. We saw it was Father Meade of Vir- 
ginia, all of the olden time, and that something had dis- 
turbed his equanimity shockingly. He kept insistin 
upon going back to the place he had been hustle 
from, and seemed like a spunky dog who had just 
been taken away from an incipient fight. The other 
gentleman, with the bushy locks, we saw was 
the Achilles of Free Boil, Mr. Giddings. It appears 
the latter had walked across from his seat, and step- 
ping up to Mr. Meade, who was talking to another 
gentleman, interposed some remark. Mr. Meade im- 
mediately asked him by what right such a scoundrel 
as he intruded any of his observations upon him. 
What followed was what I saw. The Speaker now 
rapped with unusual vigor, and called upon gentle- 
men to take their own seats. Thereupon the vener- 
able Mr. Giddings departed from all immediate prox- 
imity to the venerable Mr. Meade. All this, howev~ 
er, was an episode in the proceedings which attract- 
ed but little attention. ste 

Between midnight and sunrise, the irritation of 
gentlemen very naturally increased. Heavy eyelids 
as well as empty stomachs make people fretful and 
snappish. Harmless altereations continued, till at 
length Mr. Ficklin of Mlinois, and Mr. Johnson of 
Tennessee,* came to fisticuffs. The precise cause 
nor the precise consequence, I have not learned. 
Johnson is a tailor by trade, (though not a Taylor 
man,) and an orator of the Red Republican stamp. 
He talked half an hour in the early part of the eve- 
ning, and devoted himself to serving up aristocracy in 
general, and Speaker Winthrop in particular. Fick- 
lin is a brother Democrat. The Whigs don’t quarrel. 

In the Senate, during the night, the everlasting 
Mr. Foote, that teetotum of a man, that dried neats- 
tongue of a Senator, that wizened hasky MAN-Case, 
that impersonation of Zoroaster, and Confucius, and 
Noah, and Hamlet, and Hotspur, and Parolles, that 
bundle of walking explanations and fountain of pro- 
lixity, who seems to have been created on purpose to 
tax men’s patience,—this gentleman, besides keeping 
the Senate in a row half the night, had an intrusive 
tete-a-tete with Mr. Cameron of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Cameron intimated to him that he was a general of- 
fence, and that his words were not worth minding. 
Thereat the spicy Mr. Foote made a _pot-hook of his 
forefinger, and clapped it under Mr. Cameron’s nose, 
accompanying the unusual familiarity with a flip up- 
ward, and asking him if that was worthy of his atten- 
tion. Mr. Cameron rebuked the rude attempt to in- 
vert his nasal by some sort of a slap or blow, 
upon which Mr. Foote squared away a la Tom Hyer, 
and was for putting in the scientific licks mighty 

uick. The affair stopped, however. Let no one 
think the occurrence, or the description » be- 
neath the dignity of the Senate. Ifthe whole of last 
night's proceedings were described in detail, this in- 
cident would seem tame. J.8. P 


© Other accounts say Johnson of Arkansas, and our 
correspondent may be mistaken, as he does not claim 
to speak from observation. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL PIGHTS. 

A Washington correspondent of the Commercial 
Advertiser thus sketches some of the disgraceful 
scenes attending the close of the XXXth Congress. 





The fights and personal collisions which occurred 
on the floors of both houses are deeply to be de- 
plored, but they should not be forgotten. The facts 
concerning those which took place in the House, de- 
velop, not only an unamiable, but a most alarming 
state of feeling as existing there. The difficulty be- 
tween Mr. Giddings and Mr. Meade took place at 
about ten o’clock, when the Southern members, after 
having been at one time in the evening elated to a 
high degree, by what they thought almost the cer- 
tainty of success in their most cherished plans, be- 
gan to fear that the chances of final success inclined 
to their adversaries. Mr. Giddings sits near the 
Speaker's chiiron the left, Mr. Meade almost direct- 
ly in front of it, not far removed. Between their 
seats is the open semi-circular area before the clerk’s 
desk. Mr. Giddings crossed over to the desk of Mr. 
Turner of Illinois, zealously engaged in co-operating 
with Mr. G. and others in the effort to strike off the 
Senate amendment, or to defeat the bill. Mr. G. 
asked Mr. Turner, who is a Democrat, if the Loco- 
focos on his side of the House, were as good humored 
asthe Whigs on theother. Mr. T. replied that they 
were not, that they were very much exasperated. 
Mr. Giddings said that was not good policy; that 
there was no need of passion. 

Mr. Meade was sitting near, in his own seat. He 
said, seeming to address himself in part to Mr. G. 
and in part to another gentleman, that the only way 
to manage the scoundrels was to put them in bodily 
fear, to make them understand that if they persisted 
in their factious and incendiary course, they were do- 
ing so at the risk of their lives. He was understood 
to refer to the contest then going on. Mr. Giddings 
turned to him and said that that would hardly effect 
any good purpose; that the best way would be to 
be calm, to contest the matter with mild firmness, as 
long as there was a fair hope of success, and to yield 
with a good grace when it became inevitable. Mr. 
Meade then -sprang to his feet, and seized Mr. Gid- 
dings by the collar, swearing with bitter oaths that 
if he uttered another word, he would cut his heart 
out. The members who interfered say that Mr. G. 
had his hand clenched, in the attitude of a man about 
to strike. Had he done so, he would have been jus- 
tified, and his assailant would have been desperately 
hurt, for Mr. G. is a man of Herculean mold, and 
his antagonist was so paralyzed with rage, as to be 
totally powerless. Had Meade’s ideas of legislation 
been carried out, the proceedings would have been 
brought to a summary close, by a fearful riot, in the 
early part of the evening. 

The incidents of the tight between Messrs. R. W. 
Johnson and Ficklin betrayed a similar spirit. It 
arose in an altercation between the two upon a petty 
resolution offered by the former, and defeated. 
From words, they quickly came to blows. These 
would of course have been terminated immediately 
by the interference of Members, but Mr. Inge of Al- 
abama, a remarkably quiet and gentlemanly man in 
appearance, reached up and struck Mr. F. on the 
forehead, with a small iron cane which he carries. 
After the affair was over, he composedly answered 
the inquiries of the curious by saying that he had 
been expecting a row the whole evening, between 
the North and the South, and thought this was the 
beginning of it. His only impulse was to assist a 
friend from the South. JVaive as this confession 
was, it doubtless most truly indicated a very preva- 
lent feeling among the younger members of the 
Southern delegxtions. ‘This man had probably heard 
Mr. Meade’s remarks. Perhaps they had been part- 
ly addressed to him, as his seat is in that vicinity. 
The awful consequences that might have resulted 
from the merest accidental collision, at such a time, 
any one may imagine. It would not be easy to ex- 
aggerate them. 





FF The following report is from the correspondent 
of the New York Express :— 

Sunpay, 1 o’clock, A. M., March 4. 

Mr. Berrien was speaking. There were cries of 
‘ question,’ ‘ question.’ 

Mr. Berrien. Who cries question ? 

A long pause ensued, Mr. Berrien looking all 
around, and repeating, indignantly, who cries ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Cameron. I was so indignant at hearing a 
gentleman of such standing as the Senator from Geor- 
gia take the course he did on the subject of slavery, 
that I cried ‘ question,’ 

Mr. Berrien. [After a long pause.] Were it not 
for the scorn I feel, I should indulge in something 
more than contempt, at the source from whence this 
interruption comes. 

Mr. Cameron. Does the Senator from Georgia 
apply his words‘ scorn and contempt’ to me ? 

Mr. Foote. (Interrupting.) If he does not, I do; 
and Iam responsible for any scorn and contempt. 
(A general laughter.) 

Mr. Berrien went on with his argument. 

Mr. Foote, with arms akimbo, and in ludicrous at- 
titudes, prominaded and fidgetted about the chamber. 
Sometime after Mr. Berrien’s argument, he went near 
Mr. Cameron, and said, 

‘ You have no right here, your time is out.’ (Mr. 
C’s term expires March 4th.) 

Mr. Cameron struck at and hit Mr. Foote a lively 
blow. 

A Senator near by held Mr. Cameron back, and 
Mr. Foote retired in a dignified flare-up. 

The Senate was not called upon by any member 
to notice the act, and the general disorder was so 
great that it was observed but by few. 

Report came in from the House of two or three 
fights. 

A member (aside.) The boxing match is not equal 
yet. The House has 326 members, and has had 
three fights, and we, with 60 members, have had only 
one yet! 

Mr. Foote, passing, fidgetting, and cries of ‘ order,’ 
‘sit down, Mr. Butler coaxing him to sit down, Mr. 
Johnson, of Md., soothing and patting him down, and 
Mr. Webster crying ‘ order, order.’ 

Mr. Foote. No, { will not sit down. I will be 
heard, if the earthquakes roar around me, (laughter,) 
if the volcanoes overwhelm me, (a roar of laughter.) 
[Mr. Foote then went on in a ludicrous, ranting vein, 
utterly indescribable, and utterly disgraceful to the 
presiding officer, who suffered it to go on under his 
eye. He spouted out for a full hour a whole cataract 
of words.] 


After 4 o'clock, «4. M—Mr. Turney, of Tenn., ex- 
amined at length the pay roll, to show that members 
have never been paid for working on the 4th of 
March, and that therefore this Congress is dead. 

Mr. Benton, for two hours behind the time, was 
laughing immoderately at the pay logic, but not vo- 
ting. 

Mr, Foote. 
It is 5 A. M. 
dawn’—(Roars of laughter.) 


See the clock, I say see the clock. 
‘ Aurora, now, fair daughter of the 
The Senate is dead. 





tp” From the account given of the disgraceful pro- 
ccedings in the House, the last night of the session, 
by the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald, we take the following extract :— 


We noticed on what is called the democratic 
side of the Hall, (as contra distinguished from the 
whig,) gestures among members, as though the 
blood was up to the boiling point. Atleast twenty 
were on their feet. The loudest voice heard was that 
of 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, who insisted that gentle- 
men take theirseats. ‘A brute, he said, ‘has come 
over here to insult my colleague.’ There was a lit- 
tle movement in that direction, plainly showing that 
certain gentlemen were ‘as ardent as a Southern sun 
could make them. ‘Damn those free soilers, ‘ they 
ought to have their throats cut,’ were two of the class- 
ical expressions that were uttered. 

As well as we could learn, Mr. Giddings went over 
to see his brother free soiler, Mr. Turner, and a dia- 
logue something like the following ensued :— 

Mr. Giddings—Ah, ha! Turner, how goes it ? are 
you on this side as good natured as we are on that? 

Mr. Turner—No, sir; some of these Southrons 
threaten to take our hearts’ blood. ; 

Mr. Giddings threw up his eyes and hands with a 
convulsive shrug of the shoulders. } 

Mr. Meade, who was standing near, said that the 
only way to conquer ‘these fellows,’ was to keep 
them in personal fear. ee ; 

Mr. Giidings, (with a smile,) No, sir, that is not 
the way. a ts 
Mr. Meade dashed his hand towards Mr. Giddin, 
face, grazing his chin; and then seized him by the 

ulder. :' 
stn Giddings restrained his feeling, as much as he 
could, but his dander was getting up, and this was 
rceived ; so in a dozen or more members, 
nd interposed between the free soiler and his anti- 
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The speaker hardly had time to know that there; LETTER OF THE HON. HENRY CLAY, | slave States, not in any sense derogatory , from one]. But that the system will be attended with some | co, annexed to this country, and on its Sete. 
was a breeze, before it was over. | He knocked, and ON EMANCIPATION. class, or implying any rity in the other, but | sacrifices on the part of slaveholders, which are to be planted with safeguards for its shieebeis SOU! Slavery 
requested gentlemen to take their seats. for the sake of brevi that is present condi- need not be denied. What t and ben- eminently attaches th . “ Tpetuity, to Tous” 

; i r New Oo 8 Fe 17, 1849 i . ty,) safe = PTY joe. - 7 fl i bel with t risk " . e guilt, in Conseque,. |” 

The Southern blood, as it has already been remark RLEANS, EB. 17, . tion. In some of these free States, the penal legisla- jal enterprise was ever accomplis without risX! impulse given to the sl Uence of As 
ed, was boiling against the free soilers, for having | To Ricuarp Prxpext, Esq. : tion against the people of color is quite as severe,| and sacrifice? But these sacrifices are distant, con-} ~, “4 € save system by the ; Sig near, 
made so many motions to kill time, and to defeat the! Dear Srm,—Prior to my departure from home in| if ay nae than it is in some of the slave States. | tingent,and inconsiderable. Assuming the year 1860| misealluded to. If Mexico has been Wantoniy tance 
Senate’s territorial amendment to the General Ap-| December last, in behalf of. yourself and other friends,| As nowhere in the U. States are and | for the commencement of the system, all slaves born ed, her towns and cities devastated, her poe “Stara, cere? 

1 ill. Mr. Ficklin does not rank among | you obtained from me a ise to make a public ex-| equality between the two races possible, it is better | prior to that time would remain such dering their} by thousands, and the immense ter allt SP aay ti 
— cape it is necessary to observe, but rethes from | position of my views and opinions upon a grave and| that there should be a separation, and that the Afri- loves, iad the loss of the slaveholder would! Mexico and California cocrced from — At New en 
linois w wh soil is free from negroes, he Con-| important question, which, it was thus anticipated,| can descendants should be returned to the native|be only the difference in value of a female slave} ose of exten ding the dominion of the 2." ™* =. man 
stitution forbidding them from coming within the | would be much agitated and considered by the peo-| land of their fathers whose , if she had any, born after the first the eciasinitiny Ss enitaantiy y © Slave Poy, ratio 
boundaries; and this may have had something to do| ple of Kentucky during this year, in consequence of| _ It will be seen that the plan I have suggested pro-| day of January, 1860, should be free at the age of enmy yours, for the ean,” theit 
with what follows :— the approaching Convention summoned to amend the| poses the annual jah of all born éfter ait ‘five, or should be slaves for life. In the mean- son. The self-complacency, therefore, which . Tea. we 
_* Take him off? was the first cry we heard on the rene Constitution. I was not even well when I| specified day, upon their arrival at the ribed age, | time, if the right to remove or sell the slave out ofthe} hibit, in speaking of the ‘extravagant 4.0 ' at I 
= of the hall where Mr. Giddings a a age; eft home, and owing to that cause, and my confine-| to the colony which may be selected for their desti-| State should be exercised, that triflin loss would not} those * who believe that slavery is a ees f tena 
we a boys, the cogshee = A fe ser- | ment several weeks cone my sojourn in ‘this city,| nation, and that this process of transportation is to be} be incurred. The slaveholder, after the commence-| excite in us ludicrous emotions, could y, “& Woulg | 
geant-at-arms ran in that direction. . ght! a from the effects of an accident which befel me, I haye| continued until the ion of the two races is| ment of the would lose the difference in val- indignation in view of such profiien. to - 
fight ? was ejaculated, and the few lobby and Con-/| been delayed in the fulfilment of my promise, which} completed. If the emancipated slaves were to re-| ue between slaves for life, and slaves until the age of i wie ate ¥ cee w Prodligate inconsister,. law. 
gress members either rushed into the hall, or mount- | I now propose to execute. main in Kentucky until they attained the age of 28, | twenty-five. He might also incur some considerable! ~ a? constrained to regard Jony ¢ i dep! 
ed the outside reporters’ desks, to witness the sports} The question to which I allude is, whether Afri-| it would be about 34 years before the first annual | expense in teaching, from their birth, the issue Of Mou as & more honest, trust-worthy ong.” mul 
of the ring. There was not much pra for | can slavery, as it now exists in Kentucky, shall be transportation begins, if the system commence in| those who were to be free at twenty-five, until they} man than yourself, even on this question , Pin oes 
a present having witnessed so much confusion in | Jeft to a perpetual or indefinite continuance, orsome| 1855, and about 30 yearsif its operation begin in 1860.| were old enough to be apprenticed out; but as itis} J is true, he openly advocates slavery § t shaven, 
e former parts of the session, had become accus- | provision shall be made in the new Constitution for} | What the number thus to be annually transported | probable that they would be most generally bound to} ¥4y only for a limited period ; but. ; OF all time bass 
— to such scenes. sth hi its gradual] and ultimate extinction ? would be, cannot be precisely ascertained. I ob- fim, he would receive some indemnity for their ser- cai ia taaiirety tin: tn. Gi hol + Dut, in practice, 5. is t 

Mr. Ficklin was lifted from the floor with his face} A few general observations will suffice my present | serve it stated by the Auditor, that the increase of'| yices until they attained their majority. ptr you hold a large numba fort 
covered with blood. He and Mr. ot yer Arkan- | purpose, without entering on the whole subject of| slaves in Kentucky last year was between three and| Most of the evils, losses and misfortunes of human} your fellow-creatures as bona fade } roperty: yi, off 
sas, had had some angry words, ae bets gave | slavery, under all its bearings and in every aspect| four thousand. But, as that statement was made upon | life have some compensation or alleviation. The} you are more.to be feared, and can do incomp, a gre 
him a right-hander in the face. The - igerents | of it. I am aware that there are respectable persons| a comparison of the aggregate number of all slaves of | slaveholder is generally a landholder, and I am per-| greater mischief, by your double-dealine ,,,, Petahly whi 
only had one round, and Johnson wears the belt, al- who believe that slavery is a blessing, that the insti-| the State, with regard to births, it does not, I presume, | suaded that he would ind in the augmented product- risy. He, by his monstrous and h 8 And hype. 
though a sinaller man than Ficklin. We don’t know | tution ought to exist in every well organized socie-| exhibit truly the natural increase, which was proba-|iveness of his lands some, if not full indemnity for afinie biel tinkes no Codlong advocacy me 
the origin of the difficulty. ty, and that it is even favorable to the preservation of| bly larger. The aggregate was effected by the in-| losses arising to him from emancipation and coloniz- nea ye 2B: Proselytes, but repels ». wh 

liberty. Happily, the number who entertain these} troduction, and still more by the exportation of slaves. | ation. He would also liberally share in the general | “ocr Sian ures ; you, by your pretended desire 4 Ha div 

(t" The Letter of Rev. Mr. Hincks, to which the | extravagant opinions is not very great, and the time| I suppose that there would not be less, probably | benefits accruing to the whole State from the extinc-| it come toan end, not now, but at a future period Jor, t ci 
following is a reply, was printed in last week’s Liber- | Would be uselessly occupied in an elaborate refutation| more, than five thousand, to be transported the first| tion of slavery, These have been so often and 80} protracted, and by your oily tongue and \ Gt, les 
ator, accompanied by some remarks upon it by the in- ofthem. I would, however, remark that, if slavery | year of the operation of the system ; but after it was | fully stated, that I will not, nor is it necessary, to dwell promises, would deceive the very elect, if . ¥ com. mete 
telligent and able editor of the Inquirer. Probably be fraught with these alleged benefits, the principle| in progress some years, there would be a constant] upon them extensively. They may be summed UP! sible, F ym Me Were Dos. c 
x sha! natant: et pat: Pita is ties on which it is maintained would require that one por-| dimin tion of the number. in a few words. We shall remove from among us Ties sinid co iti at 

© shat om g J ‘—| tion of the white race should be reduced to bon- Would it be practicable annually to transport 5000 | the contaminating influences of a servile and degra-| | ave One exception in your letter, to 4:1, kn 
We are sorry for its author.] dage to serve another portion of the same race,| persons from Kentucky? There cannot be a doubt | ded race of a different color. We shall enjoy the it from utter condemnation. It is contained in thes re 

From the London Inquiret of Feb, 17. when black subjects of slavery could not be obtain-| of it, or even a much larger number. We receive proud and conscious satisfaction of placing the race} portion of it in which you sdmit, that the seineial. jee 

ed, and that in Africa, where they may entertainjas| from Europe annually emigrants to an amount ex- | where they can enjoy the great blessings of liberty,| on which slavery is advocated would equally re, ve 

AMERICAN SLAVERY. great a preference for their color as we do for ours,| ceeding 250,000, at a cost for the passage of about and civil, political and social equality; we shall ac-| 4,0 enslavement of the white race with yy. he 
they would be justified in reducing the whites to sla-} $10 per head, and they embark et European ports,| quire the advantage of the diligence, the fidelity, and black; and that intellectual inferior 5 P that Of the 

Th ik Gah <8 hace teak Wa di, elle, enh very, in order to secure the blessings which that state | more distant fromthe United States than the Western | the consistency of free labor, instead of the careless- Sor? ; Ority can in no jp. 
with deep regret, the letter on 5 amie 4 Slavery | & Said to diffuse. Coast of Africa. It is truethat the commercial ma- | ness, infidelity, and the unsteadiness of slave labor ;| Stance justify the holding of any human being; en 
Prosr Rev W itcks in the last number of the td An argument, in favor of reducing the African race| rine employed between Europe and the United States | we shall elevate the social condition of the white la-| bondage. True, these propositions are 8CY-evider fy is 

mirer, Tule wilthen eunctiy in thet dtrle ehith be to slavery, is sometimes derived from the alleged in-| affords facilities in the transportation of emigrants at | borer ; augment the value of our lands, improve the} but their endorsement by -you, at this time, ,... w 
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‘ - auisty r : ; argument is founded in fact, (as it may be,but which| tween Liberia and this country does not now supply. | all the uits of commerce, manufactures and agri- pees yg her ad), 
those men in America, who, with professions of love | | sj,a}} Neegeg: oF : “ ese ’ that ‘if indeed we possess this intellectual syne e 
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prs ctuakiica tdashe ion the ” yi ant i 8 ald much. It would prove that every white nation, which| time the proposed system, if adopted, would go into} could, any wrongs which the descendznts of Africa CY, We Ongnt to Sule « the duties and obligstiorg : 
ss dhe ahaliiadnan tak bet padi me | Page Bartoyems had made greater advances in civilization, knowl-| operation, it will have greatly augmented. If there | have suffered at our hands, and we should demonstrate | Which it imposes, and these would recuire us jo¢, tt 
- ctable(! ! cage O “grt to ee a? the edge and wisdom than another white nation, would| is a certainty of the annual rtation of not less | the sincerity with which we pay indiscriminate hom-| sudjugate or deal unjustly by our fellow men who are | o} 
: hae A eee ae dane vate _ a Den . eng hg latter to a state of bon-| than five thousand persons to Africa, it would create | age to the great cause of the liberty of the human) blessed than we are, but 10 ixsraver, y oa a « 
. , 2 a ai Ping dage. Nay, further, if the principle of subjugation,| a demand for transports, and the spirit of competi-| race. | ESSE oe 
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usiness of their lives to talk sanctimoniously of his | ayplicable t af L Dake ede phensses : : , . do not complain, sir, if I measure you. You \. 5 
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done injustice to William Lloyd Garrison, and to 
those friends of the slave, commonly known as the 
Garrison party. We do not all of us agree in every 
pinion of Mr. Garrison; some of us, perhaps, differ 
widely from him on many points, and are not always 
at one with him, even as to the best mode of securing 
the freedom of the enslaved colored man. But we 
all love and esteem him as the fearless defender of 
the slave, and the stern denouncer of his enslaver. 
Mr. Hincks esteems and honors him too; but he ac- 
cuses him and his party of denouncing all who disa- 
gree with them. ‘This is a charge which cannot be 
sustained. I doubt if a single instance could be 
brought forward, during the long course of sixteen or 
eighteen years, in which Mr. Garrison has been en- 
gaged in this sacred cause,—from the hour when he 
declared that ‘ immediate emancipation was the right 
of the slave, and the duty of the master, down to the 
present day,—in proof that he, or any of his party, 
ever denounced others who were found laboring for 
the slave, merely because they differed from them. 
It is true that we have, many of us, held up to scorn, 
both in these countries and in America, men who 
were false to their own acknowledged convictions of 
duty,—hypocrites who talk eloquently of God and of 
religion, yet who, in the practice of their lives, sanc- 
tion the dishonor of both, by their silence in regard 
to the wrongs of their enslaved brethren, or their open 
acquiescence in the crimes perpetrated against him. 
These are the only men that the Garrison party can 
be said to denounce, and I hope they, and all honest 
men, will denounce such criminals, to the end of time. 

With other men,—true- hearted men,—they have, 
it is true, differences in opinion,—but I hope and be- 
lieve no asperity marks these differences; they arise 
because of the different modes of action pursued by 
each; and these are points upon which men may 
honestly differ, and yet respect each other. It is on- 
ly where dishonesty is suspected or proven, that 
strong condemnation is warranted. Will Mr. Hincks 
have the kindness to point out any instances in which 
Mr. Garrison, or his party, have been unjust to their 
opponents? If he cannot do this, I hope he will 
avoid leading his readers in these lands to believe 
that such charges are at all borne out by the facts of 
the case. It seems to me, that we are too apt to 
sympathise with the oppressor; to find excuses for 
him; to extenuate his conduct; to attribute his posi- 
tion to the ‘ unfortunate circumstances by which he is 
surrounded.’ I have no objection that he should be 
pitied, for, indeed, he is to be pitied, as every evil 
doer is to be pitied ; but we should be honest with him ; 
we should deal with him as we do with other great 
criminals. 

Rev. Dr. Dewey,—a name well known in England, 
—has recently come out in a noble mamner, on behalf 
of liberty, in an article entitled ‘ The Crisis of Free- 
doin in the Old World and the New ? it is published 
in the Christian Examiner, (Boston I believe,) for 
January, 1849, extracts from which I have seen in 
Mr. Garrison’s paper ‘ The Liberator” Iam tempted 
to cut out the extract, and send itto you. 1 hope you 
will find room for it. Having, a few years ago, felt 
it my duty to censure Dr. Dewey, for what seemed 
to me his short comings on the subject of Slavery, it 
now affords me sincere pleasure to offer him my warm 
tribute of approbation. Neither my censure nor my 
praise may be of much weight in his mind; yet I 
would willingly assure him, that, to see a man so de- 
servedly esteemed for his many excellent qualities, 
coming out unequivocally in favor of the oppressed 
colored man, has indeed given me real pleasure. 

The article of Dr. Dewey affords much evidence 
of the value of Mr. Garrison’s foresight as an eman- 
cipator. I would gladly call the attention of your 
readers to some portions of it, and contrast them with 
the opinions expressed by Mr. Hincks; but J forbear, 
as my letter has already run on toa greater length 
than I intended it should: so I conclude abruptly, 


but respectfully yours, 
JAMES HAUGHTON. 
35, Eccles-street, Dublin, Feb. 8th, 1849. 





YUCATAN. 


The Herald of Monday published a long Bobadilian 
account of the battle in Yucatan, noticed in this pa- 
per last week, in which the volunteers from this coun- 
try are termed ‘ our brave fellows,’ and so on, the offi- 
cers, of course, being particularly eulogized, probably 
by one of themselves. The account, however, winds 


by stating that the privates have begun to suspect 
that he Indione wore Pn the right, which is the fact, 


as has been shown in this paper and in the National 


i honorable and profitab it. How 
petigs disbanded volunteers in mat ee war 
cote ond pase adventures -—{N. Y. Young 


they could be transported. 

_ Now, by the successful establishment of flourish- 
ing colonies on the western coast of Africa, that dif- 
ficulty has been obviated. And I confess that, with- 
out indulging in any undue feelings of superstition, it 
docs seem to me that it may have been among the dis- 
pensations of Providence to prevent the wrongs under 
which Africa has suffered, to be designed that her 
children might be returned to their origiml home, 
civilized, imbued with the benign spirit of Christian- 
ity, and prepared ultimately to redeem that great 
continent from barbarism and idolatry. 

Without undertaking to judge for any other State, 

it was my opinion in 1799, that Kentucky was in a 
state to admit of the gradual emancipation of her 
slaves ; and how deeply do I lament that a system, 
with that object, had not been established! If it had 
been, the State would now haye been rid of all 
slaves. My opinion has never changed, and I have 
frequently publicly expressed it. I should b2 most 
happy if what was impracticable at that epoch could 
now be accomplished. 
_ After full and deliberate consideration of the sub- 
jcet, it seems to me three principles should regulate 
the establishment of a system of emancipation. The 
first is, that it should be slow in its operation, cau- 
tious and gradual, so as to occasion no convulsion, 
nor any rash or sudden disturbance in the existing 
habits of society. Second, that, as an indispensable 
condition, the emancipated slaves should be removed 
from the State to some colony. And thirdly, that the 
expenses of their transportation to such colony, in- 
cluding an outfit for six months after their arrival, 
should be defrayed from a fund to be raised from the 
labor of each freed slave. 

Nothing could be more unwise than the immediate 
liberation of all the slaves in the State, comprehend- 
ing both sexes and all ages, from that of tender in- 
fancy to extreme old age. It would lead to the 
most frightful and fatal consequences. Any great 
change in the condition of society should be marked 
by care and circumspection. The introduction of 
slavery into the colonies was an operation of many 
years duration ; and the work of their removal from 
the United States can only be effected after the lapse 
of a great length of time. 

I think that a period should be fixed when all born 
after it should be free at a specified age, all born be- 
fore it remaining slaves for life. That period I would 
suggest should be 1855, or even 1860; for on this 
and other arrangements of the system, if adopted, I 
incline toa liberal margin so as to obviate as many 
objections, and to unite as many opinions, as possi- 
ble. Whether the commencement of the operation 
of the system be a little earlier or later, is not so im- 
portant as that a day should be permanently fired, 
from which we could look forward with confidence, 
to the final termination of slavery within the limits 
of the commonwealth. 

Whatever may be the day fixed, whether 1855 or 
1860, or any other day, all born after it, I suggest, 
should be free at the age of twenty-five, but be liable 
afterwards to be hired out, under the authority of the 
State, for a term not exceeding three years, in order 
to raise a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of their 
transportation to the colony, and to provide them an 
outfit for six months after their arrival there. 

If the descendants of those who are to be free at 
the age of twenty-five, were also to be considered as 
slaves until they had attained the same age, and this 
rule were continued indefinitely as to time, it is man- 
ifest that slavery would be perpetuated instead of be 
ing terminated. To guard against this consequence, 
provision might be made that the offspring of those 
who are to be free at twenty-five, should be free at 
their birth, but upon the condition that they shall be 
apprenticed until they were twenty-one, and be also 
liable to be hired out for a period not exceeding three 
years, for the purpose of raising money to meet the 
expenses of the colony, and their subsistence for the 
first six months. 

The Pennsylvania act of emancipation fixed the 
period of twenty-eight for the liberation of the slaves, 
and provided, as her courts have since in 
the system to mean, that the issue of all who were 
to be tree at the limited age, were from their births 
free. The Pennsylvania system made no provision 
for colonization. 

Until the commencement of the system which I 
am endeavoring to sketch, I think all the legal rights 
of the proprietors of slaves, in their fullest extent, 
ought to remain unimpai and unresricted. Con- 
sequently, they would have the to sell, devise 


or remove them from the State, in the latter case, 
without the latter being entitled to the benefit of 
emancipation for which the provides, 


system 
2Qdly. The colonization of the free blacks, as they 
successively arrive, on yey.» year, at age 
entitling them to freedom, I consider a condition 


would be the inevitable lot of the colored race. ~ 








Even in the free States, (I use the terms free and 


slave to the colony, and of maintaining him there for 
six months, I think, ought to be provided for by a fund 
derived from his labor in the manner indicated. He 
is the party most benefitted by emancipation. It 
would not be right to subject the non-slaveholder to 
any part of the expense; and the slaveholder will 
have made sufficient sacritices, without being exclu- 
sively burthened with taxes, to raise that fund. The 
emancipated slave could be hired out for the time 
proposed, by the sheriff or other public agent, in each 
county, who should be subject to strict accountabili- 
ty. And it would be requisite that there should be 
kept a register of all the births of all children of col- 
or, after the day fixed for the commencement of the 


system, enforced by appropriate sanctions. It would | se 


be a very desirable regulation of law to have births, 
deaths and marriages, of the whole population of the 
State registered and preserved, as is done in most 
well governed States. 

Among other considerations which unite in recom- 
mending to the State of Kentucky a system for the 
gradual abolishing of slavery, is that arising out of 
her exposed condition, affording great facilities to the 
escape of her slaves into the free states and into Can- 
ada. She does not enjoy the security which some of 
the slave States have, by being covered in depth by 
two or three slave States intervening between them 
and free States. She has a greater length of border 
on free States than any other slave State in the Un- 
ion. ‘That border is the Ohio river, extending from 
the mouth of Big Sandy to the mouth of the Ohio, a 
distance of near 600 miles, separating her from the 
already powerful and growing States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois. Vast numbers of slaves have fled 
from most of the counties of Kentucky from the mouth 
of Big Sandy to the mouth of the Miami, and the evil 
has increased, and is increasing. Attempts to recov- 
er the fugitives lead to the most painful and irritating 
collisions. Hitherto, countenance and assistance to 
the fugitives have been chiefly effected by persons 
in the State of Ohio: but it is to be apprehended, 
from the progressive opposition to slavery, that, in 
process of time, similar facilities to the escape of 
slaves would be found in the States of Indiana and 
Illinois. By means of railroads, Canada can be 
reached from Cincinnati in a little more than twenty- 
four hours, 

In the event of a civil war breaking out, or in the 
more direful event of a dissolution of the Union in 
consequence of the existence of slavery, Kentucky 
would become the theatre and bear the brunt of the 
war. She would doubtless defend herself with her 
known valor and gallantry ; but the superiority of the 
numbers by which she would be opposed, would lay 
waste and devastate her fair fields, Her sister slave 
States would fly to her succor; but, even if they 
should be successful in the unequal conflict, she nev- 
er could obtain any indemnity for the inevitable rav- 
ages of the war. 

It may be urged that we ought not, by the gradual 
abolition of slavery, to separate ourselves from the 
other slave States, but continue to share with them in 
all their future fortunes. The power of each slave 
State, within its limits, over the institution of slavery, 
is absolute, supreme and exclusive—exclusive of that 
of Congress or that of any other State. The govern- 
ment of each slave State is bound by the highest and 
most solemn obligations to dispose of the question of 
slavery, so as best to promote the peace, happiness 
and prosperity of the people of the State. Kentucky 
being essentially a farming State, slave labor is less 
profitable. If, in most of the other slave States, they 
find that labor more profitable, in the culture of the 
staples of cotton and sugar, they may perceive a rea- 
son in that feeling of cont:nuing slavery, which can- 
not be expected Should control the judgment of 
Kentucky, as to what may be fitting and proper for 
her interests. If she should abolish slavery, it would 
be her duty, and I trust that she would be as ready 
as she now is, to defend the slave States in the en- 
joyment of all their lawful and constitutional rights, 
and her power, politically and physically, would be 
greatly increased: for the one hundred and poe: 
odd thousand slaves and descendants would be . 
ually superseded by an equal number of white inhab- 
itants, who would be estimated per capita, and not b 
the federal rule of three fifths prescribed for the col- 
ored race in the constitution of the United States. 

I have thus, without reserve, fréely expressed my 
opinion and presented my views. ‘The interestin 
subject of which I have treated would have admitted 
of much enlargement, but I have desired to consult 
brevity. But the plan which I have proposed will 
hardly be accused of being too early in its commence- 
ment, or too rapid in its operation. It will be more 

ly to meet with contrary reproaches, if adopt- 
ed. It isto begin thirty-four or thirty-nine years 
from the time of its iod or the 


Titer the - 
I think it probable, from the manifest blessi a that 
would flow from it, the diminished value of slave 


useless, and might exercise a pernicious collateral 
influence upon the fair consideration of other amend- 
ments, which may be proposed to our constitution. 
If there be a majority of the people of Kentucky at 
this time adverse to touching the institution of sla- 
very as it now exists, we, who had thought and 
wished otherwise, can only indulge the hope that, at 
some future time, under better auspices, and with the 
blessing of Providence, the cause which we have so 
much at heart may be attended with better success. 

In any event, I shall have the satisfaction of having 
performed a duty to the State, to the suhject, and to 
myself, by placing my sentiments permanently on 
record. 

With great regard, Iam your friend and obedient 


rvant, HENRY CLAY. 
To Richard Pindell, Esq. 
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No Union with Slaveholders ! 





TO HENRY CLAY. 

Sin—I have read your Letter to Ricnarp Pinpe1, 
Esq., on Slayery and Emancipation, and now give it 
a place in the columns of the Liberator, that others 
may have the same opportunity. When the magnetic 
telegraph brought the intelligence, a few days since, 
that you had written such a Letter, I felt curious to 
see whether any, and, if any, what changes had taken 
place in your views and sentiments on this grave sub- 
ject, since your detestable speech in the U. 8S. Senate. 
Ten years of anti-slavery agitation have witnessed 
many changes, equally cheering ane surprising, in the 
opinions of individuals and collective bodies, respect- 
ing the colored population of this country, especially 
that portion of it now held inthe galling fetters of 
slavery at the South. I supposed it to be possible, 
therefore,—not probable, no, sir !—that, in the Letter 
now under consideration, there would be at least a 
slight indication that you were growing less selfish, less 
inhuman, less cowardly, on the question of negro 
emancipation. But I see no evidence of this in your 
epistle. Whoever else may have altered his position, 
you have not. My first criticisms upon your pro-sla- 
very attitude, as a colonizationist, were written twen- 
ty years ago, in the *‘ Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion.’ During all that time, I have watched the ca- 
reer ofno man more narowly than your own. Either 
you are very perverse, or I am; for I find we do not 
approximate any nearer to each other, even so much 
as ahair’s breadth. Most happy shouldI be to give 
you the right hand of fellowship, for I am not blind 
to your shining abilities; but either you or I must 
‘right about face,’ before that grasp can be given. 

I will not stop to surmise what may have been the 
motives that led to the writing of this Letter, In the 
crisis now existing in Kentucky, and the efforts now 
making on the part of a portion of her citizens to se- 
eure such an amendment to the Constitution as shall 
provide for the ultimate extinction of slavery on her 
soil,—to say nothing of the agitation on this subject 
now pervading every part of the country,—your Let- 
ter makes its appearance naturally, and at a timely 
period; but it is not what the time or the occasion 
demands, Nay, with a single exception, itis remorse- 
less in purpose, cruel in spirit, delusive in expectation, 
sophistical in reasoning, tyrannous in principle. If 
you have feigned nothing—if you have uttered your 
real convictions, caring not whether you are found in 
the majority or the minority—it shows that you are 
removed from a true sense of justice, and a clear per- 
ception of human rights and obligations, as far as hea- 
ven is from the bottomless abyss. Truly, you are a 
pitiable object ; the sands of your life are nearly run 
out; years are pressing heavily upon you; yet no 
sign of repentance do you give for the countless 
wrongs and outrages you have inflicted, or caused to 
be inflicted, on an unoffending, weak and helpless 
race. You have been an awful curse to them, to your 
country, to the world. You have long stood at. the 
head of as cruel a conspiracy against God and man 


gence to slaveholders to continue in their iniquitous 
course. As the author of the Missouri Compromise, 
you have done more than any other to lengthen the 


of| Cords and strengthen the stakes of oppression. If 


Texas has since been perfidiously wrested from Mexi- 
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* Mr. Clay is President of the Ameriean Coloniza-| 








olition of slavery would prove disastrous, then wiy 
should its continuance be deplored? To deplore thet 
which is essential to good order, the public safety, 
and the welfare of all classes, pro tempore, is not to 
talk sensibly. Sir, slavery is ‘the sum of all villan- 
ies ’—it is pollution, concubinage, adultery—it is theft, 
robbery, kidnapping—it is ignorance, devradation, 
and woe—it is suffering, cruelty, and horrid injustice 
—it is the exaltation of a master above all that is 
called God—it smites the most fertile soil with bar- a: 
renness, and depraves the manners and morals of all ay 
who are infected by it! This you know; and yet 
you dare to affirm that its continuance is ea matter of 
‘necessity’! Ah! this is ever ‘the tyrant’s plea,’ x 
and you are a tyrant. a 

It seems to you ‘ that it may have been among the 
dispensations of Providence (!) to permit the wrongs 
under which Africa has suffered to be inflicted, that 4 
her children might be returned to their original home, * 
civilized, and imbued with the benign spirit of Christ- 
ianity, and prepared ultimately to redeem that great 
continent from barbarism and idolatry.’ Why, sir, 
if there be any such thing as impeaching Divine wis- 
dom and goodness, surely this is ; at least, it indicates 
that you place the common sense of mankind at a 
low estimate. 

What strange necessities—according to your rea- 
soning—have been imposed on Providence! Africa 











was to be redeemed from barbarism and idolatry. To 
effect this desirable object, it was necessary that her 
coasts should be invaded by civilized and Christion- 
ized kidnappers, her villages sacked, her blood poured 
out in torrents, millions of her people seized and car- ae 4 
ried across the Atlantic in the holds of those ‘ floating 
hells,’ the slave ships, multitudes of them suffocate 
on the ‘ middle passage,’ and given to the sharks, tht 
survivors huddled together in slave pens until the) 

could be sold as slaves for life—and, finally, after two 

centuries occupied in this piratical manner, it is sus- = 
gested by Providence (!) that the millions whom W a 
have ‘ pealed, meted out, and trodden under foot,’ an¢ 
systematically kept at the lowest point of physic al, 
mental and moral degradation, would make excellent 
missionaries to ‘redeem Africa from barbarism and 
idolatry, by a violent expulsion from the land ot oo 
birth, because their complexion renders it imposs!' 
for them ever to rise in the scale of humanity, % e : 
long as they remain among us white civilized and Ss 


Christianized Americans! And this, sir, you _ sage a 








ees 











as a consolatory view of ‘the dispensations © og 
Providence’! Mr. Clay, you are not a fool, neither “G 
are your readers idiots. But, sir, I must leave you a 
in the hands of Providence for another week. ¥ : 
Yours, for immediate emancipation without ¢xp* * 
triation, WM. LLOYD GARRISON. a 
~ —_-——--- a 
Massacnuserrs State Racorp, axp Year-Book oF ee 
Genera Ixrormation. Vol. ii, 1848. vols ili. 154" a 
Nahum Capen, Editor, James French, publisher, 3 
78 Washington street. a 
‘These most complete and accurate volumes mus! Ss 
be indispensable to those who have business in differ- g 
ent parts of the State, while they are full of interest 4 
to any who are interested in its condition. We have Bt 
here full lists of the Banks and other corporations— e- 
colleges, churches, and reform associations, lawyer*, 3 
physicians, railroads, traders, wealth, votes, vital - eS 
tistics, historical sketches, weather, officers of at % 
cities and towns, clergymen of all places and sects, 3 
records of interesting events, &e. &e.—a perfect da- 3 
guerreotype of the Old Commonwealth. veer = 
ar et 


gest to the editor to give, in future years, the sa 
of all State and city officials; the rate of town 
city taxation, and this latter for as many yest bac 2 : 
as he conveniently can; also the dividends made iy F. 
all money and manufacturing corporations for theless 4 
fifty years, as well as the amount of banking and 
other capital, and State property, at different periods, 
if possible—such tables, though requiring immens? 
labor, we know, would take but little room, ant "© 
exceedingly valuable in estimating the increase an ag 


A se- a 





security of property in this Commonwealth. a 

ries of volumes like the present-will be of great value 

to the historian and statesman. ‘y 
— ao 


t#" Mr. Cunwroruze Rosixson, by a card i 
Pioneer, dated Lynn, March 7, pronounces our rele 
ence to his domestic affairs a ‘gross and most mali- 
cious fabrication,’ and an ‘atrocious libel,’ and in¢i- 
cative of a ‘ diabolical disposition.’ 

We give him the benefit of this denial, end chee 

ily leave the question of veracity between us t0 
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WHOLE NO. 949 


ANTI-SABBATH CONVENTION. 
me for holding this Convention draws 
who perecive and appreciate its impor- 
« upon priesteraft, superstition, a 
n, and unjust legislation—and in its 
nts of conscience, the cause of hu- 
nt universally, the promotion of 
enlightened piety—should be making 
1ts to be present. It will be justly 
.nd reproach, if they fail to manifest 
as characterise those who are 
<avbatical observance, not merely as a 
tary choice, but by the strong arm of 
{ <s to understand and realize how 

d pernicious is the bondage in which 
. held, not in relation to the utility of 
from bodily toil, but in supposing that 
week is more holy than another—nay, 

« day in the week—and that a strict, 
os of it is both the evidence and test 
Especially do they see how 
racle it is in the pathway of Reform, and 
inipotent control over the move- 


e Fiz 





h zeal 


nle it gives to a certain class of men, 
orantly or wickedly claiming to he 
issi ned, in all ages and in all coun- 
ywn that they care incomparably 
than they do for the fleece, and 

, of men’ far more than ‘the praise 
i . it is not enough that they see, feel, and 
they must talk, write, discuss, act, in 
yse who have a great and good ob- 
Through the approaching Con- 

ly, should they make themselves 


grappled with, first of all, with the 
mination that should ever character- 
the penal laws in this Common- 

e States generally, making it a crime 
fine or imprisonment for any one to 
tion, or in honest and useful labor, on 
the week, whether on the ground that 
Lord's day,’ or ‘the Sabbath day,’ 
reason. ‘Those laws are grossly un- 

. they render it impracticable for the 
rship God according to the dictates of 
nseiences, except in the spirit of martyr- 
put darkness for light, and light for dark- 

e every principle of morality, and carica- 
sense—by branding as criminal, acts in 
inocent, lau lable, and essential to hu- 
Now, with religious questions, no 
assembly in this country has a right to 
Ilow, when or where men shall worship 
t religious ceremonies they shall perform, 
s keep—it is not within the province of 
vly to determine, Nor, 
the legislature determine on 


as a matter of 
icnt, may 
citizens shall labor, or engage in rec- 

They need no instruction, no guidance, no 

: this point ; any more than they need a 
mining the hour at which they shall eat 
_or shave their beards, or kindle their 

No act, under a theoreticai government like 
1 be more despotic in principle, than to 

) prison for doi g on a particular day of 

hat he is required to do, and commended 

, on all other days, for health or suste- 
ical law, now in existence, MUST BE RE- 

[his is a point of religious liberty that we 

mely surrender. The doctrine of the ho- 

; must be left to the individual under- 

ling and conscience, along With the doctrine of 
ty, atonement, total depravity, baptism, the 

t, &c. &c. It must stand on its own merits, 


yut the aid of the State. He who regards one 
mother, let him keep it in accordance with 

his views, and let there be no law prohibiting such an 
bservance on his part. He who regards every day 
let him enjoy equal liberty, and not be forced 

er to suffer in prison for nonconformity, or to play 


the } Who- 


wants his peculiar religious sentiments to be up- 


iypocrite, in order to eseape such a fate. 





d or propagated by the sword and musket of the 
te, is to be dealt with as a bigot and oppressor, and 
t gratified in his evil desire. There must be no 
pery in protestantism, else protestantism will share 


e of popery. All candid men will see ata 
e, that we are asking no special indulgence, but 
y demanding liberty and equality, justice and pro- 
1, for all. Whenever the State shall obliterate 
ical enactments, we shall cease to have any 
troversy with it on that subject. 
We again call the attention of every friend of re- 
iberty to the approaching Convention, trust- 
tno urgent appeal will be necessary to secure 
e attendance. 
THE NEW CABINET. 


hington Union announces the names of 
Wing persons as constituting the Cabinet of 


Layton, of Delaware, to be Secretary 


tiam M. Meneprrn, of Pennsylvania, to be 
f the Treasury. 
- Wituiaw B. Presvon, of Virginia, to be Secre- 
the * 
Vuvyv. 


n W. Crawrorp, of Geogia, to be Secre- 


Mas Ewrna, 
rtment. 


LAMER, Of Vermont, to be Postmaster Gen- 


of Ohio, to be Secretary of the 


envy Jounson, of Maryland, to be Attorney 
With the exception of Clayton, all the other are 
ed appointments. The proportion is as usual 

thern slaveholders to three northern dough- 
vesides a slaveholding President! ‘What has 
f liberty to hope or expect from such an 
trauon? Alas! 


the enslavers of men! 


for this corrupting alliance 
It necessarily saps the 
and manhood of the North. 

Sleancttntinjns 


APPROVAL OF THE PLAN. 


ed in one of the late numbers of the Libera- 
ommunication from our valued frierd, Wen- 
*, inviting each subscriber of the Liberator 
might be disposed, to increase his subscription 
vo dollars per annum, the present terms, to five 
This strikes me as an excellent, and for most, as an 
; metho 1, for increasing the funds of the Liberator, 
every friend of the slave so much cherishes, 
should not hesitate to help sustain. Certainly, 
triends of the cause 


will not suffer any longer its 
ond n 


editor and proprietor to Struggle, year after 
*, for its suppert, when so feasible a plan as the 
proposed, if generally adopted, would relieve his 
\ from much anxiety. 
cordialie am? * H : 
I cordialiy embrace the opportunity of adding my 
map * ral ; 
© to the list of those who adopt the plan of Mr. 
: LLIps, 
DANIEL RICKETSON, 


Woodlee, New Bedford, Feb. 26, 1840. 


°° Our friend Ricketson has sent us other names, 
be added to the list which is needed to accomplish 
‘ie plan proposed by Mr. Phillips. We thank him. 
woe Mes ce 
I ‘ CoRRESPONDENTS. Our estimable friend L. M., 
. Philadelphia, will please accept our warmest thanks 
r der very kind letter. 
A second letter from Elkanah Nickerson, of Cape 
» is re ceived. We will try to find room for it, 
w ¢ will most cheerfully comply with the request 
f our New Bedford friend J. S. M., as soon as conve- 
‘ent. In the mean time, we commend to his special 
noti¢ % a8 promotive of the object he has in view, the 
scathing rebukes of the American church and clergy, 


contained in the speech of the Rey. D rrison, 
+ Dr. Mo 
London, on our first page. ‘ 


Ty 
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fe" By a late arrival, we received from our stead- 
fast and worthy friend Wix1am Smear, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, the following earnest and well expressed 
Remonstrance on the subject of American slavery, 
committed to his care by that eloquent and intrepid 
friend of humanity, Georor Jerrrey, United Presby- 
terion minister. It is written on parchment, and with 
the signatures makes a pretty long roll. Grateful for 
this timely co-operation and yaluable testimony, we 
assure our friend and the signers, that the best possi- 
ble use shall be made of it. 


ANOTHER SCOTTISH REMONSTRANCE. 

We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the Ythan dis- 
trict of Buchan, Aberdeenshire, and members of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, do respectfully but earnestly 
remonstrate with the American Churches about the 
countenance which they give to American slavery. 
Our common humanity cries out against the sin of de- 
priving men of their natural rights, and of making 
them the property of other men, to be used and sold 
at pleasure; and our common Christianity is still 
more urgent in its condemnation of such an enormity. 
We then regret, exceedingly, that in your religious 
societies, which profess to care for the best interests of 
humanity, and to spread the principles of Christian- 
ity, there should be any toleration afforded to a sys- 
tem which outrages both of them. 

If slavery were exclusively a political question, 
your churches would be justified in any neutrality 
of conduct which they might observe towards it: 
but as it is plainly a question with which are bound 
up all the concerns of personal freedom and social mo- 
rality, we cannot but grieve that your churches should 
have taken up, and in spite of innumerable remon- 
strances from their Christian brethren all over this 
country, should have maintained a position, which is 
more favorable to the oppressors than to the oppress- 
ed. 

Be your intentions and sympathies what they may, 
you practically give full indulgence to the slavehol- 
ders; and so far as we can see, you consecrate, in the 
name of the Divine Redeemer and Lord of all men, 
the tyrannical and cruel relations in which they stand 
to the injured slaves. You yirtually sanction the 
heavy yoke which no man, much less a Christian man, 
is warranted to bind upon another. 

If slavery be so closely incorporated with your civil 
institutions as to be difficult of extinction, we cannot 
imagine how it ever should have introduced itself so 
much into your religious organizations, as that it may 
not now be repudiated by these. We beseech you to 
separate, forthwith, American Christianity from Amer- 
iean slavery. ‘The alliance has fostered the latter, but 
weakened the former, a result which we are sure you 
do not contemplate with satisfaction, or with any other 
feclings save those of self-reproach. 

Praying fervently to God for the prosperity of your 
Churches, we have thus also, from a conviction of 
duty, remonstrated with you concerning an evil 
which, so long as it exists, will mar, in a thousand 
ways, all spiritual prosperity. We address you as 
brethren, and hope soon to have the delight of wit- 
nessing you acting as the brethren of those who are 
now degraded slaves. 

JOHN MARTIN, President, 
JAMES BREBNER, Vice President, 
JAMES MORISON, Treasurer, 
WILLIAM MOIR, Clerk, 
And ONE THOUSAND AND FORTY others, nine 
of whom are ministers of various denominations. 

tC} Editors of religious journals in the U. States 
are respectfully requested to give this Christian Re- 
monstrance an insertion in their columns, and also all 
anti-slavery editors. 





From tae West Invies. The New York Tribune 
say: ‘ We have received files of the Kingston Jour- 
nal to the 27th ult. ‘The number of the 24th says: 


In Barbadoes, the canes, for the present crop, are 
reported to be excellent—they could not be better— 
they flourish under the best state of vegetation, and 
if the weather should be favorable, a large, very 
large quantity of sugar will be made. Of the labor- 
ing population, we have the following gratifying ac- 
count: 


‘ The altered relationship between the employer and 
the laborer has brought about a change. The labor- 
ing population are possessed of the privileges of keep- 
ing cattle and all kinds of animals. Their industry 
equals. the most ardent anticipations. In many cases 
it amounts to absolute independence, which is shown 
to the fullest extent. It does not become us to in- 
quire in what manner, and by what special modes 
their industry is powerfully assisted. This is better un- 
derstood by those who have dealings with that class. 
We counsel such persons to encourage, by every 
possible means, morality amongst the laborers ; if this 
is effectually done, the way to industry is made, and 
never can be closed.’ 


——— 





Anny Hurcuryson No More. Miss Abby J. ILutch- 
inson, whose sweet notes have so often delighted 
thousands in this city, was last evening married to Mr. 
Ludlow Patton, son of Rev. Dr. Patton of this city, 
who performed the ceremony. The honey-moon will 
be spent in visiting the old home farm in the Granite 
State.—New York Commercial. 

[eo We meant to have made this announcement 
last week. Thanks fora slice of the wedding cake, 
and our best wishes for the happiness of the parties. 





—_—— —_ 





Trernriric Spercn. We understand that one of the 
northern orators (Mr. Wilson of New Hamshire) de- 
elaredin his speech in the House of Representatives 
on Friday, that sooner than surrender the Wilmot 
Proviso, he would not only see the Union, but the 
Universe dissolved. Awful resolution, indeed !— 
Washington Union. 


tS This snecr is not wholly unmerited. A mere 
politician’s exclamation as to what he would have 
done in a certain contingency carries with it no relig- 


ious or moral potency. 





—— 


Four persons were poisoned in the family of B. 
F. Blaisdell, of New Boston, N. H., by morphine, 
and two of them died, one an old lady, (Mrs. Blais- 
dell,) and the other a young child. An adopted daugh- 
ter of the old lady has been arrested on suspicion of 
having committed the crime. She is known to have 
bought morphine. 


Lynn. The voters of Lynn, at the town meeting 
on Monday, voted not to choose town officers, but to 
apply to the Legislature for a city charter. 


Robert Morris, a distinguished citizen of New York, 
died in that city on Monday morning. 


(3 Slavery has been abolished at Cayenne. The 
blacks assembled in thousands, and thanked God and 
the Governor for liberty. 


Sreamnoat Disaster. Steamboat Woodman, from 
New Orleans for Rio River, when leaving Bayou Sara, 
on the 2nd inst., collapsed both flues of larboard boil- 
er, killing and scalding several persons; three killed 
outright, and others missing—among the latter, one 
engineer. Twenty-five others were dreadfully scald- 
ed, part of whom, itis thought, cannot recover. The 
scene is described as most heart-rending. 


StavenoipinG Iurvpence. The Kentucky Legisla- 
ture, in chartering the Ohio Wire Suspension Bridge 
Company, have made the company liable for all slaves 
who cross the bridge witthout a written permit from 
their masters! ‘This feature has caused opposition to 
the confirmation of the charter by the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. 


te Rev. James Gurley, missionary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church to the Wyandot Indians, west 
of the Missouri, has been expelled from the territory 
by the government sub-agent, in consequence of some 
difficulties arising out of the old church controversy 
respecting slavery. 


A Cororep Woman Canrrrep Orr. 


ye 
eight children, put into carriages, handcuffed, 


driven off to parts unknown, and has not been heard oo : have been 


of since, 
Krpyarrixa. Three free negro boys were kidnap- 


from their home, in Hamilton , Illinois, on | General Court will be deemed no excuse whatever for 
Ee senageut enethtin hh wong Sie. plont. a dishonorable or ungentlemanly 
time yet, if we are to 


have been taken to the South. 
ous Union! 


Huzza for this 


LATE FROM EUROPE. 
The British steamer America, Shannon, arrived at 
Boston on Friday afternoon last, bringing files 
of London and Liverpool papers to the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. She has made a fine run, nnd brings about 
90 passengers. 
The steamer Canada, Capt. Judkins, arrived out at 
Liverpool on the 19th ult., after a passage of a little 
over 12 days from New York. The ship Mon- 
tezuma had 17 days passage, the Sheridan 20, and the 
Henry Clay 16 days: the last arrived out on the 23d. 
Exctanp. The commercial advices are generally 
favorable. 
‘The cholera returns have now swelled to 12,495, of 
which 6546 have died, 3788 have recovered, 3146 con- 
tinue under treatment. The result is not stated. 
The reports from California continue to excite the 
most intense interest. The excitement has now ex- 
tended to all classes. ‘The French government has 
despatched an enginecr to California, with the object 
of suryeying the new discoveries. 
IneLanp— Trial of Charles Gavan Duffy. On the 
14th, Mr. Gavan Duffy, editor of theDublin Nation, 
was put upon trial, on the charge of having attempted 
to ‘deprive the Queen of the style, honor, and royal 
name of the Imperial Crown,’ &c. during the excite- 
ment of last summer. The jury retired, and after spend- 
ing one night in consultation, were discharged on the 
22d, without agreeing to a verdict. Mr. Duffy will 
again be brought to trial on the 9th of April. 
In the County of Mayo, several deaths from starva- 
tion had occurred, and the inhabitants were in great 
want. 
France. The National Assembly finally voted its 
own dissolution,and the new Asscmbly will meet about 
the middle of May. Louis Napoleon seems to be 
daily acquiring political strength and popularity, and 
politicians who have hitherto, from apprehensions of 
instability, or other motives, withheld their support, 
now come forward to declare themselves Bonapartists, 
and accordingly very great i has been made in 
re-establishing public confidence. 
Hotianp. The King of Holland opened the Cham- 
bers on the 14th, amidst general manifestations of at- 
tachment from his people. 


Avsrrta Ann Hveneany. In Austria and Hungary, 
affairs have again taken an ‘unfavorable turn for the 
Imperialists. ‘They have certainly been beaten in sev- 
eral encounters with the Hungarians, and Bem is like- 
ly to give them a greatdeal of trouble. It is impossi- 
ble to read the accounts of this fratricidal war, without 
being shocked at the frightful vindictiveness and bar- 
barity with which hostilities are carried on. 

Inpta. Moulton has been captured, after being 
bombarded for anentire week, but the citadel held 
out. The defence of Mooljar seems to have been one 
of the most obstinate on record, 

On the 27th, the troops moved to the attack, and 
established themselves within five hundred yards of the 
walls. Here batteries were erected, and on the 28th a 
terrific bombardment commenced. On the 30th, a fort 
containing 800,000 pounds of powder was blown up 
by a well directed mortar. 

The devastation was horrible. The dewer’s moth- 
er, several of his relatives, with many of his sirdars, 
together with a good number of his troops and peo- 
ple, were blown into the air, and the destruction of 
mosques and buildings around was most extensive. 
The news from the army of the Panjaub is of a very 
serious character. The Affghans, with an army of 
120,000, and 14 guns,.under the command of Dost 
Mahommed’s nephew, have advanced towards the 
Schinde frontier. This invading army is actually 
marching on Shikarpore. 

Germany. The maniafor emigration, all through 
Germany, has increased, and is increasing to an ex- 
traordinary extent. At no period anterior to the re- 
volutions of Germany has this desire to abandon their 
native land been exhibited by so many thousands. 
Ivaty. A revolution took place at Rome on the 
8th of February. 

The following proclamation was issued at Rome on 
the 9th: , 


‘Romans—A great act has been completed. The 
National Assembly of your legitimate representatives 
having assembled, the sovereignty of the people hav- 
ing been recognised, the only form of Government 
that could be proper for us was that which made our 
fathers great and glorious. This Assembly has de- 
creed, and the Roman Republic has been this day pro- 
claimed from the Capitel. Every citizen who is not 
an enemy to this country must immediately and loy- 
ally adhere to this Government, which, originating in 
the free and universal vote of the representatives of 
the nation, will follow the paths of order and justice. 
After so many ages, we again possess a country and 
liberty: let us prove ourselves worthy of the gift which 
God has sent us, and the Roman Republic will be 
eternal and happy. 

‘ The Minister of the Republican Government. 

*C. E. MUZZARELLI, &e. &e. &e.’ 


The following is a passage froma speech delivered 
by Signor Muzzarelli, in the Roman Constituent As- 
sembly :— 

‘To-day we are all Romans—we call ourselves Ro- 
mans—we belong to Italy—we belong to Italy, to 
ourselvyes—for the people areno longer the property 
and the prey of a priestling [applause]! God created 
people free, and infamous is the man who would af- 
fix the seal of right divine to crowns, as if God could 
contradict himself!’ 

The Pope was deposed, and a Republic decided up- 
on by the following decree :— 

Art. 1. The Popedom has fallen in fact as well as 
law, from the temporal government of the Roman 
States. 

Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff will enjoy all the guar- 
antees necessary to the independence of the exer- 
cisc of spiritual power. 

Art. 3. The form of government of the Roman 
state will be pure democracy, and will take the glo- 
rious name of the Roman Republic. 

Art. 4. The Roman Republic will have, with the 
rest of Italy, the relations which a common nationality 
requires. 

Rome was in a state of high enthusiasm at the re- 
sult. In the afternoon of the 9th, the flagof the Re- 
public was hoisted on the tower of the Capitol, amid 
the cheering of thousands of spectators, and the 
young Republic was saluted at its birth by the firing 
of 101 guns from the Castle of St. Angelo There was 
a grand demonstration on the 10th in honor of the 
Republic, and the decree relating to it was read from 
the Capitol. 

The Grand Duke of Tuseany and family fled from 
Sienna onthe 8th. The populace assembled in great 
numbers, and proclaimed a Provisional Government, 
choosing Montanelli, Guerazzi, and Mazzoni, as its 
chiefs. Montanelli returned to Florence, and at the 
meeting of the Chambers, which was hastily called,read 
to them a letter, in which the Grand Duke declared 
that, in order to avoid the excommunication with 
which the Pope, in a private communication, had 
threatened him if he had adhered to the Italian Con- 
stituent Assembly, he had come tothe resolution of 
quitting Tuscany, and that he had taken the route of 
the Maremma. He had just finished reading this 
document, when the cries of the people without 
drowned all discussion ;, and immediately afterwards, 
the multitude who had proceeded to the Chamber, 
rushed into the galleries, and compelled the members 
assembled to acknowledge and confirm the Provis- 
ional Government. The clubs proclaimed the de- 
position of the Grand Duke, and declared Tuscany to 
be part of the Italian Constituency to be disposed of as 
the Roman Assembly shall hereafter decide. 

On the 10th, the Provisional Government issued a 
decree, declaring that until the form of government 
for Tuseany should be settled by the Italian Constit- 
uent Assembly, the legislative powers are placed in 
a single Assembly, composed of the Representatives of 
the people, elected by direct universal suffrage, and 
in a Provisional Government. ‘The former Senate and 
General Council are consequently abolished, and the 
new Assembly is convoked for the 14th of Mareh. ~ 








te A very fair hit. 

Lecistatrve Honor.—There is one trait about John 
Bull’s polities, worthy of admiration. A manly pub- 
lic sentiment demands, both of press and party, the 
strictest personal honor. Here, editors and poli- 
ticians, little and great, think the interest of party 
sufficient excuse for the meanest and most ungentle- 
manly act. For instance, about a month ago, the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society asked for the 
Representatives’ Hall, to hold an evening session—a 
request often granted heretofore. The petition “was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings, con- 
sisting of Messrs, Russell, of Salem, Boles, of Bos- 
ton, Abbott, of Andover, Smith, of West Bridgewater, 
and Emory, of Townsend, and was refused. ‘The only 
reason given, asfar as we could learn, was a determi- 
nation to refuse the Hall for all but Legislative pur- 
poses. Afterwards—about ten days ago—an Indian 
Chief, of the Chippewa tribe, was allowed to have the 
Hall for a public meeting! We have no doubt this 
Chieftain has been elected a member of our Great and 
General Court, though no account of his election has 

et been published. Of course it must be so, else the 
Gommittce have broken their word ! ! which cannot be 


ae wy So drnag be Me ot tas hich ar 
we are sanguine enough to 
think that the time will come when even a seat in the 


PROFLIGACY. 
Among the a 


tucky, professedly for erected by him for 
Academy was established near Frankfort, Ky., twen- 
ty-seven years ago, for the p of educating the 
Choctaw and other Indians. 
General Government has expended upon it over six 
hundred thousand dollars. A who has re- 
cently visited the settlement and examined the build- 
ne says, they are rude and nearly dilay mo a 

cabins, fit only for negro quarters, and in ‘ar 
less comfortable ond tasteful than those 


ied by 
the Colonel's (Johnson's) negroes afew r from 
the place. He says there is not a man in Kentucky 
who would be willing-to give the government $100 
for the buildings, for which it has just paid $10,000, 
in addition to the $600,000 heretofore paid by way of 
endowment. The number of students never been 
large, and very few, if any, have succeeded in acquir- 
ing even a common school education. The history of 
the country cannot furnish another instance of such 
extravagance and corruption. Six hundred thousand 
dollars for three n cabins which cost ‘ Col. Dick’ 
Jifty! What next?—Xenia Torch Light. 








Massacuvserrs Lecrstature. Mr. Healey of Bos- 
ton, from the Committee on Mercantile Affairs and 
Insurance, on Friday reported a bill to incorporate the 
Boston and New York Telegraph Company, with a 
capital of $120,000, with authority to add $100,000. 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘ We learn that the con- 
tracts for constructing this line are completed, the 
line to be finished by the first of June next.’ 


Fovrru Disrricr. The third trial for member of 
Congress in the fourth District, Mass., represented by 
Mr. Palfrey in the last Congress, held on Monday, 
the 5th inst., resulted in no choice. Mr. Palfrey was 
defeated by about 500 votes. At the last trial, he 
lacked 87 votes of being elected. 


Suppen Deatn. We learn from the Bath Tribune, 
that Judge Sanford Kinsbury, of Kingsbury, former- 
ly State Treasurer under Governor Kent, dropped 
dead, in the streets of Gardiner, on Tuesday. 


Morratiry on Sure Boarp. The ship Liverpool, 
Capt. Eldridge, arrived yesterday at Quarantine, from 
Liverpool. Of 400 passengers which she had on 


passage. Many others are at present sick. ‘The dis- 
ease is reported to be Cholera. Capt. E., his passen- 
gers and crew, are detained at Quarantine. 

The steam propeller Sea Gull, from Baltimore, 
touched at the Delaware Breakwater. Capt. Donnell 
reports that over one hundred of the British ship Cam- 
bria’s passengers had died of the ship fever. 

* Ten children and one adult have died of the measles 
on board the ship Richard Cobden, arrived last night 
from Liverpool.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


ComrortaBLe. The New York Post says that Mr. 
Anderson, the New York Register of Deeds and 
Mortgages, receives fees to the net amountof $12,843 
per annum, besides a salary of $3000, and a law now 
on its passage will increase his emoluments. 


Winows must nor Marry Too soon. A painful 
case came off before one of the magistrates in Phila- 
delphia last week. A woman, under the belief that 
her husband had been killed in Monterey, married a 
second husband. <A few days since, her first husband 
made his appearance, having just been discharged from 
Jefferson barracks, and laid claim to her. ‘The poor 
woman, at her painful situation, burst into a flood of 
tears, and excited the commiscration of all present. 
The matter was compromised by her second husband 
resigning his right and title. 


Postacr to Catrronnia. The postage on a letter 
to California or Oregon is 40 cents, ‘to be prepaid, or 
sent unpaid, at the option of the writer.’ On news- 
papers, it is three cents in addition to the inland post- 
age. 


Fava Accripent. Mr. Thomas Craig, about 28 
years of age, was killed Wednesday afternoon, last 
week, at Roxbury, while blasting rocks. He was in 
the act of applying fire to the slow match, when a 
spark accidentally dropped into the powder, which, 
taking fire, instantly exploded the rock, and threw 
him about fifteen feet in the air. He has left a wife 
and several children to mourn his loss.—[Times. 


Serrovs Ovrracr. While the 7 o’clock Dedham 
train was coming in on Tuesday evening, just previous 
to its arrival at the Jamaica Plain station, some un- 
known person fired at one of the passenger cars, the 
ball shivering the pannel, and scattering the window 
glass over the floor of the car, which happily was all 
the mischief done, as the force of the ball was spent. 
Mr.Timothy Phelps, and his wife of Dedham, occu- 
pied the seat in range of the ball, and had it penetrat- 
ed the wood work of the car, the result would have 
been fatal to one o¢ both of them.—Boston Herald. 


Tur Missovrt Twrxs. These wonderful children 
are now in St. Louis. They are the children of Mr. 
Benjamin Ross, Texas County, Missouri, and were 
born on the 16th of December, 1847. They are con- 
nected from the breast bone and abdomen, measure 
twenty inches in height, and weigh twenty pounds. 
Their connection is such that they stand face to face, 
heads coated over with fine black hair, and in all other 
respects perfect in form and feature. 


Lyxcn Law anv 173 Consrquences. The Times 
states that a number of citizens of Bedford, in this 
State, who had driven an obnoxious individual out of 
town through violence, were fined at the East Cam- 
bridge Court $50 and costs. The Court decided that 
guilt ever so apparent did not justify mob law. 


Extraorprvary Casz or Lonoevity. We had an 
opportunity a few days ago of seeing a negro woman, 
the property of a gentleman near Stoney Point, Abbe- 
ville District, who had arrived at the advanced age of 
116, in perfect possession of all her faculties, and_as 
lively asa lark. This is a fair specimen of the treat- 
ment slaves receive at the South.—Laurensville He- 
raid, 15th ult—[What a lie !] 


Usrrvt Precavtion. Two bishops have been ordain- 
ed in France, for the Vicarate of Senegambia and the 
two Guineas. The climate of this country is so fatal 
to Europeans, that it was thought proper to send two 
persons for the post, in order that it might not he left 
vacant by the death of a single prelate. It isa com- 
mon saying in England, that Sierra Leone has always 
two Governors—a live one going out, and a dead one 
coming home to be buried. , 


Worcester. Atthe municipal election at Wor- 
eester, Henry Chapin (Van Buren) was chosen May- 
or, over Isaac Davis, (citizen’s candidate) by a plu- 
rality of 502, and the Van Buren ticket for Alder- 
men and Councilmen prevailed in all the wards. 


Vatvuaste Discovery. Messrs. Tyler & Helm, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., have discovered a process of 
vulcanizing india-rubbers, without injury to the 
fabrics, by asubstance chemically uniting with rubber, 
and free from the injurious effects arising from the 
use of lead. A fabric is thus obtained insoluble, not 
affected by cold, and capable of withstanding heat as 
high as 350 degrees. They have been offered several 
thousand dollars for their patent. 


Srovr Boy. The Calais, Me., Advertiser states 
that there is a dad in that town, who is only 15 years 
of age, who weighs two hundred and fifty-five 
pounds, and stands nearly six feet. 


Wixe Maxtve my Ruope Istanp. Mr. Horace 
Vaughn, of East Greenwich, Rhode Island, has made, 
the past season, one hundred barrels of wine from 
vines growing wild within a few miles of that place, 
thus showing the productiveness of the vine in that 
State.— Boston Trav. 


Too Sick to me Hancep. The doctors are at 
work to cure up a man in South Carolina, that he may 
be executed according to law. He can truly say to 
the doctors, as an excuse for not recovering—‘ I'll be 
hanged if I’m not sick.’ 


Joun B. Ditton, the Irish exile, has been admit- 
ted to practice as an Attorney in the Supreme Court 
of New York. 


= Crxcrynati has become one of the wealthiest 
cities in the Union, and, judging from the tax bills, 
— heavier capitalists than Boston. One mar, 
Nicholas Longworth, paid a tax last year of $11,500, 
while the largest tax paid by any manin Boston was 
considerably less than $8000. The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial gives a list of the large tax payers in that 
city, and there are 105 persons who average more 
than $1000 each, their tax being $110,105. 
The entire tax of 1810 amounted to only $2594; of 
1820 to $12,972; of 1830 to $57,057, of 1840 to 
$222,222 ; of 1847 to $475,000. 


Fuocerse a Minister. Rey. Mr. Jacob, Curate of 
amen bene i by two persons, in 


the case of the late Mrs. Walker, on Friday rendered 
a verdict that the deceased came to her death by a 
ball shot from a pistol, by her husband Thomas A. 


board when she started, 40 sickened and died on the establishment in Green 


Finr ws Auzany. The Broadway Hotel, Albany, 


was burned early on Sunday morning. Loss $9900; 


ppropriations made by eS in insurance on house and furniture, $7,400. 
1848, was one of $10,000 to R. M. Johnson, of Ken-| jo) i a only awakened after on whole front of 


famo ‘Academ the building and the stair cascs below him were con- 
Academy was es le ser Poe ag uined, raised the window, and asked ifthere was not 
a fire in the neighborhood! 
g that time, the the aid of a ladder. 









He was soon rescued by 


Taz New York Murper. The coroner's jury 


Walker. The coroner then committed Walker to pri- 


son 


Suockxinc Ramtroap Accipenr. A man named D. 
D. Titus, was riding horseback on the railroad track 
about four miles west of Auburn, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
between one and two o'clock, A. M., when the train 
came along, killing the horse, and throwing Mr. Ti- 
tus on the cow catcher. He was probably either kill- 
ed or rendered insensible by the fall, and was carried 
about two miles, when he fell off. His head was 
crushed almost in atoms, his arms were torn off, and 
his body otherwise dreadfully mangled. 


[> Mr. Luther Whitcomb, of Charlestown, was 
knocked off a freight train on the Fitchburg Railroad 
near Groton, on Saturday, and killed; his body was 
found on Wednesday in the water under the covered 
bridge. A short time ago, Mr. Whitcomb’s brother 
was killed by the cars near the same place. 


Faran Accrpent. Mr. Elias Cady of Hartland, 
while walking on the sleepers of the railroad across 
Lull’s brook, last Wednesday evening, fell the dis- 
tance of nearly 90 feet, and was instantly killed. Mr. 
Cady was about 45 years old, and leaves a wife and 
several children.—[ Windsor Journal.] 


Two Men Kuuzp. Horatio Dillenbeck and Syl- 
vester Kloch were killed at Fort Plain, N. Y., by 
being crushed by an old bridge which some seventy- 
five men were repairing, when the two main beams 
cracked, and it fell. 


Dearus at New Ortrans. Whole number of in- 
terments at New Orleans for the weck ending Feb- 
ruary 27, was 157, of which 62 were occasioned by 
cholera. 


[2S There isa hog now hanging up in Jennings’s 
strect, which weighs 949 
pounds dressed !—Albany Journal. 


{The Cincinnati Despatch chronicles the cap- 
ture of a pike, in the Ohio, weighing 47 pounds. 


{° Senator Houston, of Texas, has published in 
the National Intelligencer a long communication, pay- 
ing off Mr. Calhoun for some remarks made by the 
latter, at a public meeting in Charleston, soon after 
the close of the first session of the late (30th) Con- 
gress. 


t# Mrs. Abby Pennock, aged about 19 years, re- 
siding in Boston, was found dead in her bed, Thurs- 
day morning, with a handkerchief saturated with 
chloroform beside her. ‘The Chronotype states that 
the physicians who were called in, gave an opinion 
that the death was from congestion of the brain, in- 
duced by excessive inhalation of chloroform. 


[e Among the acts passed, and therefore become 
laws, of the present Congress, one approved on the 
24th inst. gives five years’ half pay to the widows and 
orphans of every oflicer, non-commissioned officer, 
and private, who served during the late war with 
Mexico, and was honorably discharged, or continued 
inservice tothe time of his death, and whose death 
was in consequence of wounds received, or ‘ disease 
contracted within the line of duty.’ 


[SF Out of the 1,737,597 persons who emigrated 
from Great Britain and Ireland, during the last twen- 
ty-three years, no fewer than 852,565 went directly to 
the United States, and it is probable that a consider- 
able proportion of the 736,308 who sailed to the Bri- 
tish North American colonies, found their way ulti- 
mately to the United States. 


[2 On the last night of the session of Congress, 
$50,000 was appropriated for an additional purchase 
from the inventor of Colt’s improved repeating pis- 
tols, and a joint resolution was adopted, instructing 
the Secretary of War to furnish these arms to emi- 
grants going to California, at the government cost pri- 
ces. ‘They are thus advantageously supplied on a 
written application to the War Department.—Wash- 
ington Union. 


Hon. Jouxn Warrs. The Pennsylvania Freeman, 
speaking of the new Senator from Delaware, says: 
‘Mr. Wales is favorably known to our friends for his 
humane efforts to protect men arrested by the kidnap- 
pers as fugitive slaves, and for his Anti-Slavery sen- 
timents,’ 


Britis Cunsvs. What the United States began 
to do sixty years ago, Great Britain has just thought 
doing, namely, numbering the people. A census of 
the whole British empire is to be taken in 1861. Or- 
ders have been sent to all the colonies to make pre- 
paration for this labor, that it may be executed on a 
systematic and uniform plan throughout the British 
dominions in every part of the globe. 


EE Ee 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Reeeipts from Feb. 1, to March 1, 1849. 


Received from Francis Jackson, to redeem 

pledge, $100 00 
Collections by Lucy Stone, as follows: 

At Waltham $2 13, Pembroke 1 84, Lemuel 
Norton, Plympton, 1; at New Ipswich 
2 29, of W. B. Gove 25c, Maria 8. Page 
25c, of Weare, N. H; at Amherst, N. HL, 
of Alfred Jones 50c, Elizabeth Melendy 
50c, Lucinda Melendy 1, Luther Melendy 
1, also to redcem pledge 5; in Milford, of 
Eugene Hutchinson 1, 

Collections by Parker Pillsbury :— 

At Lawrence 3 10, Methuen 2 64; in Danvers, 
of S. W. King 3, Perley King 2, Daniel 
Baxter, Jr. 2; in Canton, of A. M. Chase 
1, Wm. Dunbar 1, Edwin Wentworth 50c, 
Joseph Dixon 25c; at Stoughton 40c 

Received of Samuel May, Jr. for donations and 
collections at annual meeting as advertised 
in Liberator, 





16 76 


15 89 


168 90 
S. PHILBRICK, 
Treas. Mass. A. 8. Society. 
Brookline, March 1, 1848. 





ANTI-SABBATH CONVENTION. 

At the close of the Anti-Saspnaru CoNVENTION, 
held in Boston in March last, the following resolution 
was adopted, nem. con. 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet one year hence, in the city of Bos- 
ton, New York, or Vhiladelphia, at such time and 
place as the Publishing Committee shall appoint. 

In accordance with the above vote, the undersigned 
hereby give notice, that the Convention will be held 
in the city of Boston, on Wepnespay, April 5th, com- 
mencing at 3 o'clock, P. M., and will probably con- 
tinue in session the two succeeding days; and they 
cordially invite all persons, who feel an interest in the 
important object of the Conventicn—which is, the 
overthrow of religious and political tyranny, in the 
shape of sabbatical penal enactments—to secure the 
right of every man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience—and to exhibit the 
liberty of the gospel in contrast with the bondage of 
the law—to meet and consult together for its further- 
ance in the land, and throughout the world. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 
JOHN W. BROWNE, 

Boston, Feb. 20, 1849. 


Committee. 











OBITUARY. 


Died, in Braintree, on the 31st of December last, 
deacon Eliphus Thayer, aged 87 years. Seldom has 
the grave closed over one so remarkable, and so wor- 
thy of notice, as deacon Eliphus Thayer. From the 
commencement of the Anti-Slavery movement in 
1830, to the day of his death, it found in him a firm 
and unflinching friend; ready at all times, in season 
and out of season, in church and State, by day or by 
ight, to bear a bold and uncompromising 
in of the slave, and all other great reforms of 
nee, and Purity. 








we 
jest olinded to.—[Boston Rep 
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of a well spent life in the service of his Mnster. 


Windham Co. Anti-Sla 





ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 


BROOKLYN, Ct. 


Thursday evening and Friday, March 15 and 16. 
This meeting will bé held in connexion with the 


Society, and attended by 


KER Pittssury, LucySront, and others: 
WEBSTER. 

, y evening and Sunday, March 17 and 18, 

Ee” To be attended by Parker Pinissvuny, Lucy 
Sronz, and Samver May, Jr., Agents of the Mass. 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

WORCESTER. 

Saturday evening and Sunday, March 24 and 25. 

t# This meeting will be heid in connexion with 
a-quarterly mecting of the Worcester County South 
Anti-Slavery Society, and will be attended by Wrn- 
petit Pum.rs, Wu. Lioyy Garrisox, Parker 
Pitissury, Wa. W. Brown, and Wiritiam and Exien 
Crart, the recent fugitives from Georgia, and 
others. The Convention will mect in Brinley Hall. 





WINDHAM COUNTY (CONN.) ANTI-SLA- 
VERY SOCIETY. 

A mecting of this Society will be held in Brooxiyn 
on Friday, March 16, commencing at 10 1-2 o'clock, 
A. M. 

Parker Pruissury, Lucy Stok, and other able ad- 
vocates of the anti-slavery cause, are expected to at- 
tend. 

A full and punctual attendance of members is par- 
ticularly requested. 


JAMES B. WHITCOMB, President. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 


Sreruen S. and Assy K. Foster will hold anti- 
slavery meetings— 


At South Abington, Friday evening, March 16th. 


At Plympton, Saturday evening and Sunday, March 
17th and 18th. 


At Hingham, Monday evening, March 19. 
At Reading, Wednesday evening, « 21, 





WORCESTER COUNTY, SOUTH. 

A Quarterly Meeting of the Worcester Co. South 
Division Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Wor- 
cester, in Brinley Hall, commencing on Saturday 
evening, March 24, and continuing on Sunday, day 
and evening. 

Wa. Luoyp Garrison, WenvetL Puritrs, Parker 
Pittspury, Samvuen May, Jr. W. W. Brown, Wo. 
and Evten Crart, the recently escaped ‘property’ 
from Georgia, and other advocates of the cause, will 
attend. 

Members of the Society are notified, and all others, 
are invited, to be present. 

JOHN C. WYMAN, Ree. Sec. 





TAKE NOTICE. 
[#" Wim W. Brown, accompanied by the 
Georgia fugitives, will hold meetings, as follows :— 





** Concord, Friday evening, March 16. 

* Leominster, Satur. and Sun. evening, 17 and 18. 

“ West Acton, Monday evening, 19. 

* Acton Centre, Tuesday - 20. 

*« Groton, Wednesday, + 21. 
NOTICE. 


te A public meeting to consider the subject of a 
Coneress or Nations, for the preservation of per- 
manent and universal Pracr, and devise measures 
for its promotion, will be held at the Park strect 
Church, Wednesday, March 21st, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
Resolutions will be offered, and the meeting addressed 
by eminent friends of peace. ‘The public are respect- 
fully invited to attend. 

By order of the American Committee 

for a Congress of Nations: 
FREDERICK W. HOLLAND, 
Recording Secretary. 





[eS THE RELIGIOUS UNION OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONISTS hold public meetings every Sunday af- 
ternoon, at Washingtonian Hall, in Bromfield street, 
under the direction of Wintram H. Caanntna, the 
services commencing at the usual hour. The seats 
are free. All are invited to attend. 





DIED—In Dedham, March 10, Morton, son of Ed- 
mund and Lucilla Pinckney Quincey, 3 years and 9 
months. 

(@ In South Hadley, March 5, Miss Mary Lyon, 
52—Principal of the Mount Holyoke Seminary. She 
was a person of uncommonly strong intellect, of de- 
voted piety, and of most indomitable energy. She 
gave to that Seminary its peculiar character and its 
high reputation. 











The Massachusetts State Record. 
VOLUMES L, IL, AND III. 


Published by JAS. FRENCH, 78 Washing- 
ton street. 


From the Eoston Atlas. 


‘Asa year book of general information, the State 
Record could not well be surpassed by any publica- 
tion of the same size. A column would hardly suf- 
fice us to give a list of all the important subjects on 
which information, often of the most valuable kind, 
is given in this volume, nor shall we attempt it. 
Enough to say, that, as a work of statistical informa- 
tion upon matters concerning the State, and as a 
book of reference, it is almost invaluable, and no one 
who has occasion for such knowledge can well be 
without it.’ 

... From the Boston Post. 

‘This annual has become a work of actual necessity, 
as a reference book—as much so as an almanac—and 
is compiled with a care and completeness worthy of 
the purposes for which it is intended. Every man 
should own a copy.’ 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
of every variety, for sale by 

JAS. FRENCH, 
78 Washington street. 


FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL—BOSTON. 


by aoe ED by the American Medical Educa- 
tion Society. Enoch C. Rolfe, M. D., President 
and Lecturer. The Second Term in Midwifery will 
commence April 18, 1849, and continue three months. 
Tuition 25 dollars in advance. Board in the city, $2 
to $3 per week. The Society already numbers sev- 
eral hundred, among them above thirty clergymen of 
different denominations. Fee of membership, $1. 


SAMUEL GREGORY, Sec'ry. 
at 


March 16 





March 16 


Copartnership Formed. 


te undersigned have formed a partnership in the 
business of Block Tin Workers and dealers in 
Glass, under the firm of SMITH, OBER & CO., 
their place of business being that of the late firm of 
SMITH & CO., Nos. 2 and 3, Haverhill street, where 
they will manufacture and keep constantly for sale, 
a general assortment of 


BRITANNIA AND GLASS WARE, 
at the lowest prices. Dealers are invited to call and 


examine. 
THOMAS SMITH, 
REUBEN H. OBER, 
D. B. MOREY. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1849. 3m Feb. 9 


BARKER & CHASE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND PILOT 


BREAD, 


43 COMMERCIAL-STREET, 
BOSTON. 











HENRY A. ror 
ALBERT M. CHASE. i 
Oct. 13 istA17 


DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS, 
No. 20 Tempe Prace, 3 : BOSTON. 
[e Ie will give particular attention to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


The Chinese Polishing Irons. 


) RS. MARY ANN B. COOK, the inventor of 
this Iron, has received her patent for the same 
from Washington. It is now offered to the 
may be had at 198 Washington street, 
field street. 


Th i higher polish to: iinew cotton 
Pag A aye, seth Pam wa “The are 
| ogee ys ironing or polishing muslin,and are 
to used 
for. In fact, they from better than any thing ela. 

8. 
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THE LABORER. 


Extract from a powerful and eloquent Poem recent 
ly delivered in Boston on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Apprentices’ Library Associ- 
ation, by A. J. H. Ducanne. 

Myriads of men were melted into brass 

For Rhode's Colossus—millions crushed to clay, 

That Thebes might dazzle thro’ her short-lived day. 
O, had this hecatomb of souls, this mass 

Of living Labor, been together welded,— 

H[ad one great human government been builded,— 
Then had that rescued and united whole 
Templed creation with a deathless human soul ! 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome! how vain 


ww 
‘ 


1e trophies which of all your power remain ! 
How shadowy is the fame ye sought to span, 
By piling stones upon the soul of man! 

Your gold corrodes—your adamant is rotten— 
Art hath no name when Nature is forgotten! 
It live 
Only through man redeemed comes Art's true resur- 


s through Toil, and dies with Toil’s subjection ; 


rection ! 


Did Egypt build the pyramids, and baptize 

Thrir walls with half a nation’s sacrifice ? 

tehold, self-immolated, Egypt dies ! 

Was Greece, through Helot-toil, made half divine? 
Lo! the Acropolis is her last, sad shrine! 

Did Rome, o’er trampled men, aspire to power ? 
Her life was sundered in her triumph-hour! 


‘ 


No work, no nation, can exist, which rears 


Its sinful fame on servile toil and tears! 


Is Toil, 
Marked by our nature with the felon’s brand? 


then, shameful? Is the laborer’s hand 


Must ‘Toil be cursed, and all its wonders fade? 
Mildewed from Heaven, and from their birth decayed ? 
Ay! if that Toil be shackled and bowed down 

By law or custom, fetters, scourge, or frown,— 

If it be not as God's great laws decree, 

And nature preaches, if it be not free ! 

Then is all Toil a doom—a plague—a curse, 

Than which the human soul can dream no worse! 


Nations are built of men! The mighty frame 
Of this huge skeleton—a State— 
Govern we it with priest or potentate— 

Is evermore the same; 

Bones, sinews, flesh, and blood, of human kind, 
Moulded together, and made one, 

By that tremendous charm, the mind! 
And ruled, if ruin it would shun, 

By one great bond of brotherhood— 


Swayed for one object—human good! 


Dut if the mind be perished—if the heart 
Of brotherhood, from which alone 

All the life-blood of liberty must start,— 
If this be trampled down,— 

Then sinks a nation from its living state, 
Back to the mouldering skeleton. 

Such has been—such will be its fate— 
As Israel's prophet looked upon— 

A valley filled with human bones— 


Dry, senseless, soulless, as the stones ! 


Only the breath of God and Prophecy 
Can bid such crumbling bones arise— 
Only the voice which through all nature cries— 
Man is, by birthright, free ! 
Only the glorious Gospel sent from heaven, 
Teaching that Paradise is in earth, 
And to ali mankind given— 
Only this Gospel can restore 
The skeleton to life once more! 


And this great Gospel, through which men are free, 
Burned upon Toiler’s lips in Galilee, 

And flashed above the Mount of Calvary ; 

Toil was evangelized by the glorious thought 

Of Joseph’s Son, who with his father wrought ; 
Labor was deified, when, through gibes and scorn, 
‘The ponderous cross was by its victim borne! 

The Gospel of the Poor was sent by Him, 

Before whose glance the eternal stars are dim! 


ee = 
THE BARDS. 
BY T B READ. 


When the sweet day in silence hath departed, 
And twilight comes, with dewy, downcast eyes, 
The glowing spirits of the mighty-hearted 


Like stars around me rise ;— 


Spirits whose voices pour an endless measure, 
Exhaustless as the founts of glory are ; 
Until my trembling soul, o’erswept with pleasure, 
Throbs like a flooded star. 


Old Homer's song, in mighty undulations, 
Comes surging, ceaseless, up the oblivious main ; 
I hear the rivers from succeeding nations 
Go answering down again ;— 
Hear Virgil’s stream in changeful currents strolling, 
And Tasso’s sweeping round through Palestine; 
And Dante's deep and solemn river rolling 
Through groves of midnight pine. 


I hear the iron Norseman’s numbers ringing 
Through frozen Norway, like a herald’s horn; 
And like a lark, hear glorious Chaucer singing 
Away in England’s morn. 


In Rhenish halls I hear the pilgrim lover 
Weave his wild story to the wailing strings, 
Till the young maiden’s eyes are brimming over, 
Like the sweet cup she brings :— 
And hear from Scottish hills the souls unquiet, 
Pouring in torrents their perpetual lays, 
As their impetuous mountain runnels riot, 
In the long rainy days ; 
The world-wide Shakspeare—the imperial Spenser— 
Whose shafts of song o’ertop the angels’ seats ; 
While delicate, as frem a silver censer, 
Float the sweet dreams of Keats. 


Nor these alone; for, through the growing present, 
Westward the starry path of poesy lies ; 
Iler glorious spirit, like the evening crescent, 
Comes rounding up the skies. 
I see the beauty which her light impartest! 
I hear the masters of our native song! 
The gentle-hearted Allston, poct-artist ! 
And Dana, wild and strong! 


And he whose soul, like angel harps combining, 
Anthemed the solemn ‘ Voices of the Night!’ 
I see fair Zophiel’s radiant spirit shining, 
Pale intellectual light! 
And Bryant, in his own broad kingdom, mildly 
Walking by streams, thro’ woods and summer fields ; 
And iron-handed Whittier, when he wildly 
The fiery falchion wields! 
These are the bards, who, like our forests, tower 
Firm in their strength as are the mountain trees :— 
I were content could I but be a flower 
Up at the feet of these. 
—_— 
PAITH. 
BY FRANCES ANN BUTLER. 
Better trust all, and be deceived, 
Ani weep that trust, and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart, that, if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 
QO», in this mocking world, too fast 
The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ! 
Better be cheated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hape of truth. 





Reformatory. 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 


DOES HENRY C. WRIGHT RECOGNIZE A 
REATOR AND GOVERNOR OF MAN? IF 
50, HOW? AND WHO? 
‘o Henry C. Wuteur: 

Dear Sm—I intimated to you, that the Books of 
Nature and Providence might, perchance, contain a 
few vestiges of penal law requiring your attention. 
To this you reply, that these Books contain no paral- 
lel to the extermination of the tribe of Benjamin by 
the Israelites. You also say—‘God does not send 
earthquakes, tempests, voleanoes, and thunderbolts, 
to punish, but to bless men. And when men die by 
sickness, famine, pestilence and war, they are the au- 
thors of their own miseries; it can no more be father- 
ed upon God, than the pain could, if I thrust my 
hand in the fire; or than can my poverty and deli- 
rium tremens, if I become a drunkard.’ 

How is all this? Outrage and crime had been per- 
petrated in the tribe of Benjamin. The ‘leaders’ (as 
you have it) refused to surrender the offenders to jus- 
tice. God had commanded that tribe, and all Israel, 
to provide just rulers for the punishment of crime and 
outrage. Instead of this, they had chosen wicked 
rulers, who screened the murderers, and so left the 
innocent unprotected, Not only so—‘ the whole tribe 





part with their corrupt rulers, and with the murder- 
ers. 
commanded the children of Israel to punish them, 
So runs the Old Testament record. And ‘the Hu- 
man Heart,’ the world over, (your own chosen um- 
pire of this controversy,) with solitary cxceptions, 
responds Amen. ‘Humanity’ in the State of New 


the retribution, I do not say that man, uncommis- 


I do say that the award was just, and that God had 
a perfect right to select his own agencies and instru- 
mentalities for executing it. 


of Creation and Providence, that furnish a parallel to 
this justice ? 

A community neglects to exert the salutary moral 
influences, and to exhibit the wise and virtuous ex- 
ample, that might secure the ascendancy of sobricty, 
order, and peace. The consequence is, intemperance, 
Incendia- 
The 
physical laws of nature are God's instruments, here. 
They do their work at God’s command, as truly as 
did the children of Israel. 


riot, and every crime that can be named. 
ries light their fires, and a city is laid in ashes. 


It is as unphilosophical 
as it is atheistical to pretend, that the design and 
the agency of God are not to be recognized in this, 
because it takes place according to ‘natural laws.’ 
God made those laws, and he executes them, in every 
specific instance, and just as he intended to do when 
he established them—i. e.—if there be any God, and 
if his existence can be inferred from any thing that 
he does. But suppose you reject this idea of the de- 
nature. You may, in this way, discard the evidence 
of a God, but you cannot, even then, get rid of the 
fact I hinted at, viz., that the Books of Creation and 
Providence, (call them Fate and Chance, if you 
will,) the Book of Nature, if you prefer that term, 
contain these same vestiges of ‘barbarous penal 
law’—aye, and with physical penalties, too—‘ brute 
force’ (how horrible !)—and calling them by anew 
name does not alter the fact of their existence. 

I do not say that every conflagration can be traced, 
directly, to any one specific act or form of transgres- 
sion; but I do say, that the cause does not come 
causeless, and that the hand and counsel of God are 
to be recognized in such visitations. Otherwise, alas ! 
for us! we are living in a universe that is out of the 
hands of an intelligent, all-wise and benevolent First 
Cause and Providential Governor, and we know not 
what will become of it the next moment. 

The cholera is believed to originate in the beastly 
habits of a portion of our species, in far distant Asia. 
It circumnavigates the globe, nevertheless. It visits 
And though ama- 
jority of its victims may have invited the destroyer 
by their bad habits, it is not true that the virtuous 
Our 
Creator reveals to us, in all this, the strong social 
bond that binds together the species. If one mem- 
ber suffers, the other members are liable to suffer with 
it. And so it may have been, to some extent, in the 
tribe of Benjamin. God doubtless has good reasons 
for this feature of his administration. One lesson is 
impressively taught by it, which is this: Man must 
find his own safety in caring for his brother: that 
is, if the cholera is to be reckoned among the instru- 
ments of the Divine administration, doing his bidding. 
If not, then are we driven back to blind Fate, fitful 
Chance, or the Buddist’s eternal, irreparable, inexo- 


our American cities and villages. 


and pure are never found among the number. 


rable Jaw, without any lawgiver—a law, with a pen- 
alty, too, but with no mercy—Justice, that knows 
and permits nothing of forgiveness! If God forgives, 
then God punishes; for forgiveness, at the hands of 
the Lawgiver, is the remission of the penalty of the 
law. 

You say—‘ God does not send earthquakes, tem- 
pests, voleanoes and thunderbolts to punish, but to 
bless men.’ 

Bravo! two truths to one error does pretty well, 
now-a-days. Let us see. 

First truth. God does send earthquakes, tempests, 
volcanoes, and thunderbolts. 

This, I think, is fairly involved in your statement. 
Very good. Hold you on, there. One step again 
towards daylight. So we have a God, yet—a per- 
sonal, living, intelligent, designing Being, who does 
something. Keep this in mind, and remember that 
‘earthquakes, tempests, volcanoes and thunderbolts’ 
are not sufficiently accounted for, by referring them 
to ‘natural laws.’ There is a God, that wields inces- 
santly these laws :—or rather, the ‘ laws of nature’ are 
only God's uniform way of doing things. It is Hx 
that [3° SENDS ‘earthquakes, tempests’ volcanoes 
and thunderbolts.’ 

Second truth. God designs to do the very thing 
that is done by ‘carthquakes, tempests, volcanoes, 
and thunderbolts.’ This you likewise admit; for 
you undertake to tell what he does design, and what 
he does not design by them. 

Putting these two truths together, Henry C. Wright, 
you become quite orthodox, if you will only abide by 
it, and admit the inevitable results. 

‘God sends earthquakes, tempests, voleanoes, and 
thunderbolts.’ 

Then God overthrew Lisbon, Pompeii, Herculane- 
um, Catania, and towns and villages without num- 
ber, destroying infants with their mothers. He 
also overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah---whether 
precisely in the same manner, and by the use of the 
same instruments, we cannot determine, and the in- 
quiry would be frivolous. He did it. He ‘srnt’ the 
destroyer. For this fact, in respect to the first class 
of incidents, we have the testimony of history, en- 
dorsed by Henry C. Wright. In the last mentioned 
instance, we have the testimony of the historian, 
Moses, with or without the said endorsement Only 
add that endorsement, and the latter becomes as cred- 
ible as the former. And -why not the story of the 
destruction of the Canaanites by te same God who 
‘ sen¢’ the ‘earthquakes’ and the streams of burning 
lava? Wherein was the sword of Joshua worse than 
these? And why should the ‘fire and brimstone’ of 
Sodom, or of Tophet, be more credible or more ‘ bar- 
barous’ than that of Pompeii or Herculaneum? Talk 
not of ‘natural laws.’ That exposition comes too 
late, now. Henry C. Wright has conceded that God 





‘sends’ ‘ earthquakes, tempests, voleanoes and thun- 


of Benjamin,’ or a controlling majority of them, took 


Therefore God was displeased with them, and 


York, and in Old Massachusetts, attests the justice of 


sioned by God, the supreme Lawgiver, is warranted 
to make himself the executioner of this justice. But 


And do you find nothing, I pray you, in the Books 


signs and of the agency of God, in the operations of 


derbolts.' That settles the question; and physical 
punishments—hold !—physical dlessings—in the form 
of melted red hot lava, are ‘sent’ by God himseif 
upon mankind. Thus readeth the gospel according 
to Henry C. Wright. » 

But ‘God does not send earthquakes, tempests, 
volcanoes and thundgrbolts to punish, but to bless 
men.’ 

So then Lisbon, Herculaneum, Pompeii, Catania, 
Sodom, Gomorrah, etc. were visited, not with pun- 
ishments, but blessings! Who knows but Pharaoh 
and his hosts, Sihon, king of the Amorites, Gog, king 
of Bashan, the inhabitants of Canaan, and ‘the whole 
tribe of Benjamin,’ were visited with similar bless- 
ings? The statement only waits the endorsement of 
Henry C. Wright, to become as credible as his form- 
er one. 

I do not say that every inundation is a special ret- 
ribution—or every tempest, earthquake, or thunder- 
bolt, a special punishment. Those eighteen upon whom 
the tower of Siloam fell and slew them, were not sin- 
ners above all them that dwelt at Jerusalem. But 
I do say that Henry C. Wright’s incredulity in re- 
spect to God’s commanding Joshua to inflict the 
sword (call it a punishment or a blessing) upon the 
people of Canaan, contrasts, strangely, with his ad- 
mission that ‘God sends earthquakes, tempests, vol- 
canoes and thunderbolts.’ 

* To bless men.’ In an important sense, Henry C. 
Wright, you are correct, much more correct than 
you know of, or intended to be. These terrible vis- 
itations are blessings to mankind, in the end. It 
was and 1s, to this hour, a blessing to mankind that 
Pharaoh and other remorseless tyrants and haughty 
aristocrats, and intolerably corrupt and abominable 
nations, were overwhelmed. But for this, Henry C. 
Wright, you and I might, and probably would have 
been, worshippers of Woden and Thor, or Jupiter 
Ammon, to-day, with no more conceptions of in- 
alienable human rights, than a Siberian or a Hindoo. 
And as for ‘peace on earth and good will to men’— 
let the ‘ violence’ of the antediluvian world tell the 
tale. A blessing, too, was in that deluge, though a 
punishment, nevertheless, Punishments are de- 
signed to be blessings on the large scale, under the 
government of God. As to inequalities—the inno- 
cent involved in suffering with the guilty, &c.—(facts 
not to be blinked, upon any theory, Christian or atheis- 
tic,) the doctrine of a coming Judgment furnishes the 
only satisfactory clue to the solution of that enigma. 

‘When men die by famine, sickness, pestilence, or 
war, they are the authors of their own miseries.’ 

Commonly, and ina sense, they are, though many 
are the victims of these, who were not the guilty 
causes of those particular evils. It is a world of suf- 
fering, because it is a world of sin. But whence that 
connexion between sin and suffering ? It is a ‘law of 
our being,’ perhaps you will say. But whose law is 
that? And who executes it? And wherefore? Who 
gave us being? And who established ‘the laws of 
our being’? And for what end? Was there nothing of 
moral government in that purpose? And does not mo- 
ral government imply moral law? Then, what is mo- 
ral law without a penalty? And what is the moral 
force of a penalty that does not carry with it the dis- 
pleasure of the lawgiver? The truth is, transgressors 
are the authors of their own miseries, because God, 
the supreme Lawgiver, has determined to connect 
transgression with punishment. Do away the idea 
of punishment, and the misery of the evil-doer be- 
comes his calamity instead of his badge of blame- 
worthiness, and the blame is cast upon the author of 
his being and the laws that govern him. 

Yet you say that such misery ‘is not to be fathered 
upon God, any more than the pain could, if (you) 
thrust (your) hand in the fire, or your poverty and 
delirium tremens, if you became a drunkard’! Here, 
again, you seem to forget the God who ‘sends carth- 
quakes, tempests, volcanoes, and thunderbolts’! 1 
pray you, is it not the same God who ‘sends’ pain, 
when you thrust your hands in the fire, poverty and 
delirium tremens if you become a drunkard? Have 
you got one God to ‘send earthquakes, tempests, 
volcanoes, and thunderbolts,’ and another God, (or 
rather no God at all,) to send heat along with fire, 
and poverty and delirium tremens along with alco- 
hol ? How is this, Henry C. Wright? If you under- 
take to revise the theology of Moses and of Jesus, 
you must straighten out these matters a little, and 
let us know whether there be a Creator, a moral 
Governor of men! And if so, how he governs! And 
who he is! 

I said you had attributed to me much which I do 
not hold. I cannot specify all. When I said Jesus 
commended Moses, and said nothing against him, I 
meant that he did not sympathize with your objec- 
tions against him. Not that Moses was faultless. 
The Old Testament does not make him so. So of 
Abraham. You go farther in excusing some of his 
conduct than I could do—farther than Thomas Scott 
and other commentators do, (Liberator, Jan. 26.) On 
many points you introduce, Henry Grew has antic- 
ipated me, and I need not repeat. It will be in time 
to settle details, when we can agree on first princi- 
ples. If there is no righteous penal law—if God 
does not inflict punishments—if he cannot commis- 
sion others to inflict them—if Jesus was mistaken as 
well as Moses, then there is no use in examining all 
the cases you have cited. We get at the bottom line 
in a shorter way, so far as the Bible and Christianity 
are concerned. 


WILLIAM GOODELL. 





SEVENTY CHILDREN BEHEADED TO PUNISH 
THEIR DEAD FATHER FO SINNING. 

Bostox, Feb. 25, 1849. 
To Henry Grew. 


Drar Frrenp :—The facts are these: Ahab, King 
of Israel, sinned; Jehu cut off the heads of seventy 
of his children, and laid them in two piles at his gate, 
because theirfather sinned. Then we are told (2 
Kings x. 30.) that ‘ the Lord said unto Jehu because 
thou hast done well in executing that which is right 
in mine eyes, and hast done unto the house of Ahab 
according to all that was in my heart, thy children of 
the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel.’ 
Do you believe that aet of Jehu was just? Was it 
in harmony with the nature of Him who is Justice 
and Love, and whose immutable and righteous law is 
—+* The child shall not die for the sins of the parent.’ 
If I understand you and William Goodell, you have 
both said in substance, that this act of Jehu was just, 
in perfect accordance with the nature of the Being 
whom you both worship as God, and with the rela- 
tions and obligations of man to man. 

Your last Jetter is before me. I have read it with 
deep interest. I thank you for attempting to mect 
the only issue made by me:—Was the act of Jehu, in 
beheading these children because the father had sinned, 
just or unjust? (of course, I include other similar acts 
formerly alluded to.) I say it was unjust, and pre- 
sent my proof; you say it was just, and attempt to 
prove it. I wish to ask you and William Goodell, 
would you dare to assert such an act to be just, if one 
were to perpetrate it now; or if it were found re- 
corded in any other book ? What is your last strong- 
est argument to prove that it is just ? 

You say, ‘ What He (God) does is not right primarily, 
independently of all law and moral principle, simply 
Because he does it, but that he does it because it is right.’ 
Here we are agreed ; and applying the principle to the 
case in hand, I should say, not that the act of Jehu 
was just, because God approved of it, but that God 
never approved of it, because itis unjust. The jus- 
tice or injustice of that act can be and is determined 
instinctively, without eny regard to circumstances or 
consequences. The deeds recorded in the Bible, and 
that law of Justice, by which, as you say, all must be 
judge 1; and if it is clearly opposed to it, then it it 


Then you say, ‘I fully accord with you, that it is 


the act of Jehu (and other similar acts, was just.’ 


was unjust. 


for any being in the universe to behead your chil 


citizens. 
self. Ido it, not to appeal to sympathy, but to give 
vivid picture of the question. 
conceivable argument could convince you, or a sing] 


liam Goodell, believe it to have been just in Jehu? 
But to make the case parallel. 


cent children, as a further penalty, 
man! ! 


such a deed? 


such a deed seems tome more like a demon of cruel 
ty and injustice, than a God of love and justice. 

I cannot receive and worship him as God—who 
ever else may do so. 


The parents of Monterey sin. The Being whom thi 
nation calls God, commands Congress to send Zacha 


sinned.’ 
make you think this would be just? 


justice and goodness ? 


and Humanity ? 


pollutions, crimes, and horrors of slavery and war. 


say, that Christ and the apostles approved this act, 


believe that they were mistaken. 


can be made right. If there be any such thing as eter- 
nal, immutable justice, as we both believe, it is a vio- 


ing or dead, for his own sins. 


not this done in the natural world? 
punish parents by inflicting suffering and death on 
their children? No, I utter emphatically ; in my own 
view of Providence, I say—No, never. Who, then, 
you both ask, killed that child who dies with inherit- 
ed disease? Iask you, who infused scrofula, con- 
sumption, gout, or other disease into the physical or- 
ganization of that child? Not God, surely. 
the deed of the parents, and theirs only. God has 
established a law, that, under certain circumstances, 
matter shall assume the form of a living human body. 


into that embryo human body corruption and death, 
and the child lives a brief life of suffering, and dies in 
agony, and then the parents fasten it all on God. 
The parents destroyed that child as truly (though 
ignorantly, and ignorance is their guilt,) as if they 
had mixed poison with its food after birth. 

But you and William Goodell say, virtually, God 
established the physical laws which lead to the suffer- 
ing and death of that child, when the parents have 
infused disease into its organization. So has God es- 
tablished a law, that men cannot live without brains, 
lungs, hearts and throats. So parents cut their chil- 
dren’s throats, dash out their brains, pierce their 
hearts and lungs, and then if they suffer and die— 
say, that God killed them! Youmight as well say 
that God puts the victim of assassination to death to 
punish the assassin, as to say that God puts children 
to death to punish the parents, when children die 
with inherited disease. The parents kill the child, 
as really as the assassin does his victim, and they 
will be held responsible to Heaven's tribunal for the 
deed, as truly as will the assassin, with the difference 
which difference of light as to whatis right may make 
between them. 


But there is no analogy in the two cases. Man 
holds a different relation to man, from that which is 
held by thunderbolts, earthquakes, tempests, and dis- 
eases which men cause to their offspring. Man is a 
moral, accountable being, and God can never rightful- 
ly direct man to violate those laws of fundamental 
morality, for his obedience to which God holds him 
responsible, and for a violation of which he must suf- 
fer. Such are the deeds, which, it is said, God re- 
quired of man to do. They were violations of funda- 
mental morality, and you and William Goodell would 
so regard them, if they were perpetrated now. 

I close by sincerely thanking you for the earnest, 
but kind and candid manner in which you have writ- 
ten. You have not labored to create prejudice against 
your opponent, by ‘ clap-trap’ cries of infidelity and 
atheism. Such arguments are unworthy any man. 
The question I have raised can never be answered by 
appeals to prejudice or popular feeling. I am an in- 
fidel and an atheist toa religion and God that sanc- 
tion self-evident injury and injustice, and wish so to 
be known. Iam willing to rest the question with 
the conscience and humanity of my fellow-beings. 
Whatever or whoever, says it is just to inflict indig- 
nities, reproach, suffering and death on children to 
punish parents, utters what natural justice and equity 








cortain the God of Justice never approved it. 


declare to be false. 


palpable injustice to punish with death (or with any.| the aggressive, 
thing else) one human being for the crime of another. 
I assure you, that, rather than believe this, I] ministers and churches say they were; 
would admit that the compiler of the book of Josh- 
ua was mistaken.’ I read this admission with grateful 
emotions. Having thus fairly stated my only issue, 
you say, in substance, ‘ Mine be the task to prove that 


You admit that, if Jehu beheaded those children 
‘as a penalty for crimes they never committed,’ it was 
unjust. You admit too, if they were beheaded asa 
penalty ‘due to them’ for the sins of their father, this 
But if they were beheaded as a 
penalty due to the father, for sins which he had com- 
mitted, the deed was just. Pardon me if I say, I 
think you have ‘jumped out of the frying pan into 
the fire.’ This is your position: it would be unjust 


dren ‘asa penalty due to them’ for sins they never 
committed, or for sins which you had done ; but it 
might be just to behead them as a penalty due to you. 
You sin: to punish you, God orders the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to cut off the heads of your children, and 
to place them in conspicuous places, in the city of 
Brotherly Love, to be seen and spurned by all her 
Forgive me for bringing it home to your- 


Ido not believe any 


person in this nation, that such an act in the Governor 
could possibly be just. How then can you, or Wil- 


You sin, and are 
put to death as a penalty. Then, after you are dead, 
the Governor of the State puts to death your inno- 
A God of Jus- 
tice beheading innocent children to punish a dead 
I ask you and William Goodell—Did the 
Being whom you worship as God ever perpetrate 
Dear friend, I cannot think you will 
say he did. I wish William Goodell would be ‘fear- 
less, frank, and outspoken,’ and tell us if the Being 
whom he worships as God ever approved such a deed. 
I can only say, the being who could do or approve of 


So you say, ‘God commanded that the Canaanitish 
infants should be put to death, not as a penalty due to 
them, for their own crimes, or the crimes of others, 
but as a penalty due to their parents who had sinned. 


ry Taylor to that city, and slaughter all the adults, 
and also the infants and children, ‘not as a penalty 
due to them for their own crimes or the crimes of 
others, but as a penalty due to their parents who had 
Could any conceivable amount of evidence 
Would you not 
say that the being who could thus punish men by in- 
flicting torture and death upon his innocent children 
must be an unjust and cruel fiend, and not a God of 
Would you not say, better no 
God at all, than a God who sanctifies such outrages 
upon humanity, and upon natural justice and equity ? 
Whose conduct is most terrible in its consequences 
to human welfare—he who denies the being of a God, 
or he who professes to have a God, but attributes to 
him a deed so shocking to every sentiment of Justice 
I say, better no God, if it were pos- 
sible, (1 do not believe it is,) than a God who exists 
but to sanctify injustice, cruelty, robbery, and mur- 
der; better no God, than one who ever did, or ever 
can, incite his worshippers to inflict on one another the 


If you, or William Goodell, or any other man, shall 
establish it as a fact in men’s minds, (I am sure you 
never will in mine,) that Christ and the apostles sanc- 
tioned the principle, that it was just and right for 
Jehu to cut off the heads of these seventy children— 
‘not asa penalty due to them for their own crimes, or 
the crimes of others, but as a penalty due to their 
dead parents who had sinned; ’ once convince men, I 


and the principle of it, and instead of proving to them 
that the deed was just, you will assuredly lead men to 
The principle and 
the deed, I think, are wrong, in themselves, and never 


lation of that law to inflict ignominious suffering and 
death upon one human being, to punish another, liv- 


But you and William Goodell ask, in substance, Is 
Does not God 


It was 


This is God’s arrangement, and it is ‘holy, just and 
good,’ and would produce only good, if human beings 
would obey it; but they violate that law, and infuse 


I feel deeply earnest about the point at issue. Were 
exterminating wars, and the death 
War-moking 
and that since 
those things were just then, they are just now; ‘what 
God approved then, he approves now ; for he is un- 
changeable. To embrace Christianity, and follow 
Christ in spirit and life, we must repudiate such deeds 
wherever recorded, and by whomsoever committed. 
By the way, the bastard was to be cast out of the 
congregation of the Lord to the tenth generation. 
Were this stigma and suffering inflicted on the child 
to punish the parents? If so, was it an act of justice 
thus to stigmatize, as a felon and an outcast, an inno- 
cent child? 
Thine, 


penalties to which I here alluded, just? 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 














THE ACME OF BIGOTRY. 
-| Our readers are aware that one division of the so- 
ciety of Friends is called Hicksite by way of distine- 
tion. The Yearly Meeting of Indiana, of this body, 
recently adopted an ‘admonitory address’ to its 
members, Except to show to what an extent of bru- 
tal degradation the human mind may be led by par- 
tizan zeal, we would not pollute our columns with 
even a short extract from this magnanimous address. 
It says, ‘But who are these that are running to and 
fro in the earth, in their own time, and will, and 
strength; babbling of temperance, and non-resist- 
ance, and slavery, and benevolence, and communi- 
ties, and the scriptures, and the sabbath, and wo- 
| man’s rights? They are thieves, &e.’ Again, ‘And 
what if we should say, that this head of a lamb has 
deceived many, and it has even now written upon its 
forehead, ‘PROGRESS, MORAL SUASION,’ but 
its heart is dup with a pe and in it is 
written SELF-SUFFICIENCY, and even blasphemy 
against the Most High.’ But enough of this miser- 
able cant. It strongly resembles in spirit and ex- 
pression the strictures of Cotton Mather, and the 
cl of his time, upon the quakers, whom by wa. 
of illustration of their liberality, they had Seask 
banishe« or hung. 
The Pennsylvania Freeman, from which we gather 
these facts, remarks,‘ Our readers will not be sur- 
rised to learn that it was written by Dr. Joun T. 
LUMMER, who signs it as clerk of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and who refused to prescribe, as physician, for 
Lucretia Mott, in a most painful illness with which 
she was attacked while attending that meeting a 
year ago, on account of her course in favor of reform, 
or as he stated it her ‘rebellion.’ We confess we 
- | are surprised at this exhibition of bigotry. We had 
hardly supposed the entire narrow-mindedness of all 
creation concentrated in one man could have pro- 
duced it. If this Dr. Plummer would go snacks with 
some one well streaked with the yankee, and show 
himself round the country as a relic of the dark ages, 
it would be better than California stock. Such a 
s| mummy as this Plummer can have no conception of 
_|a soul like Lucretia Mott’s, bubbling up, spontane- 
ously, as it always seems to be, with heavenly em- 
anations, 
In striking and glorious contrast to this ‘ Admoni- 
tory Address, is the course of the Annual Meeting 
of Friends, composed of members from parts of Ohio 
and Indiana, who have adopted the Congregational 
order. They memorialized the Ohio Legislature 
against the Black Laws andthe Death Penalty ; and 
also Congress against slavery. Their epistle to 
meetings and individuals is a beautiful composi- 
tion, breathing in every live the pure spirit of Christ- 
ian Love.—{ Nantucket Mirror. 


, 





Revotverns. ‘The New York True Sun says that 
some house in Wall street purchased up, on Saturday, 
all the revolvers they could lay hands on. Allen’s 
establishment was completely gutted. The price of 
the California indispensables has advanced three dol- 
lars a-piece, and the run for them at that is tremen- 
dous.’—[The papers. } 

As an inducement for men to take passage to Cali- 
fornia, in a certain vessel, they are gravely told in 
the advertisement that a Clergyman is engaged for 
the voyage. This is the grand charm in all enter- 
prises, now-a-days, and reminds me of an old ferry- 
man, who, to get more custom than his neighbors, 
told travellers his boat was perfectly safe, for he had 
nailed a horse-shoe to the stern to keep off the witch- 
es. With a supply of pistols and clergymen, I sup- 
pose many will think themselves as the old ferryman 
did under the protection of his horse-shoe, and prob- 
ably they will be justas safe. I would as soon trust 
in the charm of a horse-shoe as in the prayer of a gold- 
hunting priest.—[Portland Pleasure Boat. 





Driving Hoes East. Wherever there is a penny 
to be made,the Yankees are on hand to make it. 
Driving store hogs from northern Ohio to the Brigh- 
ton market has become quite a business, and a pro- 
fitable one too. A shrewd Yankee from the Berk- 
shire hills comes this way with money in his pocket, 
travels around among the Buckeyes ready for a bar- 
gain, and some picks up a drove of several hundred 
ogs at from acent to a cent anda half per pound. 
He buys a few slick horses, and then with a hired 
hand or two he starts his grunters Down East. He 
drives them at the rate of 12 to 15 miles per day, feeds 
them well, and in about fifty days reaches Albany, 
where the swine are shipped on the cars for Brighton, 
and, increased in weight by the journey, they there 
being from five to six cents per pound, and squealing, 
are scattered among the farmers in the region around 
about, to be fattened for customers and a market. 
The horses are matched and sold at a handsome protit, 
and the penny being well turned, the Yankee is ready 
for another speculation. A drove of six hundred hogs 
passed through the city yesterday for Brighton.— 
Cleveland Herald, 20th. ' 





REMARKABLE PuenomENnon. A remarkable case in 
medical science has transpired, which will prove in- 
teresting to the profession, as well as an object of curio- 
sity. A lady residing in Locust street, named Flaher- 
ty, who had been sick for a long period of time, and 
was treated for various diseases, such as heart com- 
plaint, spinal irritation, &c., was removed of the cause 
of her physical distress but a few days ago, by medi- 
cine administered by Dr. Solomon Heine, which ex- 
pelled a tape worm 52 1-2 fect long. This monster 
was exhibited tous yestirlay by Dr. Heine himself: 
it certainly is a formidable looking foe to health. It 
is preserved in a glass jar, and is really an object of 
curiosity. We donot know the nature of the medi- 
cine that was given, but we learn that four table 
spoonsful of it, like a search warrant, found the ene- 
my, dislodged him from his position, and made him 
vacate the premises instantly.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





A Fasury or Desrrrapors. A man named Wal- 
ter Maythe was killed recently in Cincinnati in a 
drunken frolic. Smith Maythe, after performing va- 
rious exploits in his vocation as arobber, after hay- 
ing broken several penitentiaries, meets with death 
upon the scaffold by the summary hands of an incen- 
sed mob in Kentucky. Scott Maythe, connected with 
a band of counterieciters on an island in the Mississippi, 
was shot down and killed by officers in the vicinity of 
Manchester. Another of the brothers was killed in 
St. Louis, and another is now in the Ohio peniten- 
tiary. ‘To close the infamous career of this family of 
desperadoes, Walter Maythe, who had served in pen- 
itentiaries and jails for his crime, was killed in a brawl 
on Friday last. He ends the race, 





Froatinc Ramway. A machine of this name has 
been launched at Glasgow, to be stationed on the 
Frith of Forth, for the purpose of carrying the rail- 
way trains over thatestuary. This amphibious craft 
is one 170 feet long, 34 teet wide, and 10 feet deep, 
strongly framed and plated to sustain the great weight 
of a train of loaded trucks. Her engine is fifty-six 
inch eylinder and three feet six inches stroke, work- 
ing each paddle. A chimney on each side allows a 
clear space in the centre three trucks loaded 
abreast, and the captain stands above them between 
pal paddles S feng Fag end foremost. The vessel 
iron ri tes i being 
a ee plates in the bottom half 





Foun ix Anxansas. It would seem that bowie 
knives are not all predominant in the Arkansas Legis- 
lature. There is a fund of rich feeling there at times. 
ren Corto that of Cos,” Hone Ain, Wincigan fteed 
the following : ee 
ntter detestatio 
ion the course pursued by Martin Van 
the ffve years last past, touching poli- 
it is enacted, that all male siden ene: 
Gan Bases, shall be called and 
the Lewis, or Lewis 





A Powerrvt Leys. 
thesun’ be 
Dr. Draper of New 





enacted, that this body, holding in|. 
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HE object of this Journal is to ex lain, ; 
3 n, 
T ner suited to the capacity of all, dhe new 
he W ee 
fast Brinine 


ebrated system called Hyproparny, or t 
Cure—a system which is, deservedly, 

popular favor, and which, in efficacy to cure yt 8 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healing mn” Ws 
system embraces a wide range of particulars 
which may be stated in the general term, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALT} 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Foog ~~ 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to the pr Tinks, 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mind, Sserva. 
treated in this Journal. " “Gs Will be 

THE WATER-CURE, 
Now well established, is peculiarly fayors), 
treatment of the maladies, both Ss ge 
which the human body is subject. We 
teach our readers the best modes of px 


alg 
Wlars, al} op 


to the 
and RUE, ty 


hope, also, to 


well as curing disease. tian &., 
REFORMS, 
Qt wheter Minds we shal promulgate we hi 
the wants of every family in the land. eayiig 
THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty-two 


large octavo pages of the best matter, with referen 
to the application of this system, together with = nce 
terésting MisceLtany, on the following ™ 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SINGLE Cory, ONE YEAR, 
Five copirs, ONE YEAR, 


To receive attention, letters and orders , 

cases, be postr-rarp, and directed to 
FOWLERS & WELLS 

Cuinton Hart, 131 Nassav srurrr, New Yorx 

[Volume Eleven commenced January. ' 
All subscribers will commence and close ° 
year. 

f° Postmasters, Tracuens, and Cienoyyry ssi 
authorized to receive subscriptions for t} nal 


$1 00 
4 00 
nust, in ALL 


1849, 
With the 





ge ss brick Houses in Second street Place con- 
taining nine rooms each, with Cochituate water 
convenient for two familics. They will be let to yo. 
spectable and responsible colored families, at the Joy 
rent of $150 each. Apply to H. COLBURN’S Ha 
Store, or to J. B. CLAPP & SON, Real Estate 
Brokers, corner of Portland and Sudbury streets, 
March 2. : 





WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 


YOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING, 

t¥ THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 
fe Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
; light can come in contact with the eye, when used 
or 
Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any practicable 

SES. 

Also, with anew method of introducing heated air 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bril- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water,) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, at 2 
cost of less than ong half cent per hour, of so pure a 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per- 
fect fire. 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SUM- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
Vo. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont st.¥ 
tF A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 





ALSO FOR SALE, 

Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. Pa- 
tent secured. 





Jan. 12 
FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 
CHEEVER’S PATENT 


FIRE KINDLING. 


DEPOT—No. 2 Water st., Boston. 
No. 3 Spruce st., New York. 
No. 140 So. Seconp st., PHILapDeLpna. 


a attention of the citizens of Boston and vicini- 
ty, and country merchants generally, is invited to 
this article, which from the universal encomiums of 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immense 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Utica, 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introduc- 
ed; and for its intrinsic usefulness, conveniepce and 
economy, is confidently recommended to their notice. 

A piece one inch square will burn from 15 to 20 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpool 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal used 
in kindling anthracite. 

Three cents’ worth will test it fully. Orders solic- 
Liberal discount to retailers. 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 

No. 2 Water strect. 


The Sabbath Question. 


ROCEEDINGS of the Anti-Sabbath Convention, 
held at the Melodeon, Boston, March 23d and 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles C. Burleigh, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, Theodore 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Parker 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M. Spear; t 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the Clergy 
and the religious press. Also embodying the views 
of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, Calvin, Barclay, 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, as to the 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole making 4 
very neat and compact pamphiet of 168 pages. Price, 
25 cents single; five copies for one dollar; 2 00 per 
dozen. Every friend of human progress should en- 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, and to “ir 
culate it far and wide. For sale by BELA MARSH, 
25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill. 


HOME FOR REFORMERS. 
f hres subscriber having removed to that neat, con 
venient, and central boarding-house, No. 2 l- 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome some 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charges. He 
wishes his house to be the central place in Boston, 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, F ree- 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may meet together, and cnj°Y 

a comfortable and happy home. 

i” Central Court opens at 238 Washington st. 

JOHN M. SPEAR. — 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


TAYLOR & RUE 

7 OULD inform the citizens of Rox- 
W bury, Boston and vicinity, that they have re 
cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carrying °” 
the above business, in all its various branches, om 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two oF three 
doors above the Norfolk House. 
[No money received uniess a situation is procured: 

Servants of every kind supplied with good ar 
in le families and families supplied 
servants, both in the city and country, at short notice, 
and on reasonable terms. 
Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. 2 


WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 


remo from No. 20 to No. 24 Cornhill, 
aac rag a stock of all the SCHOOL 
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BOO general h, to; er with a gen- 
eral svcd om of STATIONERY and other articles, 
in their line, they offer to booksellers and country 


merchants and others, who buy to sell again, at the 
lowest market prices. 
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